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tional Convention, which was then abort 
to be held, would reconstract the consti- 
tation of the College, and take it out of 
for the people. ere 
was then good reason to such a 
result; 4vom the: fact, that: the Genven- 
tiem.wae, ander the eontrol. of the coali- 


“acti 


pt. 


of: members tothe Board of Overseers! 
wae made; to favour Unitarians, t gly 
thie infriguds of afew; and the inad- 
vertenee'of ‘the’ many?” This’ was but 


tithes hefore ; '8 that per- 
eats, half willing to 
see the, opposite, party. prevail; as a. 
means,.of rectifying) this.evil. ..And 


when. it has - prevailed, it has: 
taken allvantege of this. fact,'to secure: 

wer fevour end on these: facte: 
okpectations had been’ formed, 
thas eoinething ‘sffectual would’ 


deliberation: ‘debate, : 
heve passed: a resolution, which bears 
on its face the 
done; but even 


pearance of something: 
at’ appearatice is'very 


ncement of learning, 
to, or alter. angul, or 
powers now vested in the’P 


eof Hatvard College at 
‘eontrasts 


grant, alter, limit, or restrain the pow- 
ers, now vested in the corporation of the 
College, extent within tle pro- 
vision egainst: violations-of contracts. 
This! resolution, “therefore, gives the 
Legislaturé “tio” more’ ‘nor ‘less ‘power’ 

they ‘hadBeforé: It leaves the 

ole 'bubjéct just Where it was before 


id’ just_where it would have been if 
the Contention ad not. touched it. 
And @ body of grave men, after. 
spending so much time on the subject, 
could have gravely adopted such a far- 
cieal document, .is not easy to conceive. 

It is evident that the in 
the ‘Oonvenition ex that it would 
be takén'- for something ‘by the people. 
But they must have presumed not a 
little on the want of popular intelli- 
gence. But as the resolution does no 
od, so it will do no harm, unless it be 
ough an.inference, which may be 
drawn from its rejection by the people. 
It would be'very natural for the people, 
when it-comes to the popular vote, to 
vote against it in-disgust. But if it 
should bé voted down by the people, 
the ‘natural inference would be that the 
edple are dissatisfied that the Legis- 
tare should have the control which 
ey now have over the College; and 
be, moral, impression created by that 
inference:might hereafter be turned to 
mischief; so: thet those. who wish for 
reform .in'the Qollege are, in a sense, 
compelled to vote for this resolution, 
dissatisfied as they must be with it, 
lest its’ rejection should throw obstacles 
inthe way of reform. As the matter 
now stands, if is competent for the Le- 
fame o to give to the College what 


‘ame of government they will; and if 
@ issue could come before the people, 


wholly. digjoined from p litics, 
an. overwh ma- 


jority.in \favour of reform. d if 
thé -décision should: be: long deferred, 
the time will come when party 
will stand aside, and allow the'thing to 

' In “another quarter of our horizon 
there is a cloud arising, now no bigger , 

han @ man’s hand, which may spread 
into some importance...I give it as a, 
rumour, that. the. heirs-at-law of the. 
founders of Andover Seminary have 

ings and consultations, 


had epa- | 
ratory to taking: measures to test 
the courts! ‘the question, whether the 
funds of the Seminary have not been 
forfeited’ by of doctrines 
contrary to those requiréd by the found- 
ers. ‘It is said that these heirs intend, 
before, they bring the question before 
the,courts, to join in a mutual pledge, 
that if succeed, the fun li not. 
revert.to their, private .use, but be com- 
shall faithfully execate | 


sinall agitation England. * The’ 
of the community sre 


pe 


ia 
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| admiring group of us, out in the porti- 
delicious 


that does not 
the progress of business.’ He 
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thpressiony'true:or. faise;:goes: abroad,’ 
high ecclesiastical quar- | It 


of futds and of trusts 
Wed ‘witiked ‘kt, the public -‘mo- 
ality will, sdffer.’ “Sd, tha 
‘arigg.in Our horigoh, a cleerer atmos- 
phere might be one of the consequences 
‘compensating. for the, present 
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ETT HR FROM CLEVELAND, 


bi. 
a? 


1853. 
told you £ wonld, in this, gossip about 
the of Cleveland: but, with 
‘your. permission, I. will revoke that 


promise.,’: The. truthis, we have had 


so mieny celebrities here lately that. 


ve a notice, that the churches 


takésthe go-by for the present. | 

“IT would like to speak of Neil Dow, 
but it is several weeks since he was 
here; and yet I must say that he is one 
of the mogt agreeable, delightful men. 
it has ever been my good fortune to 
meet.;. The.tsilors have had nothing to 
doin meking him. A middle-sized man, 
of no very. remarkable figure, and most 

inly dressed—en old-fashioned black 
k coat; xn ‘old-fashioned’ black cra- 

vat; with tarned-down shirt-collar, un- 
fashionable trowsers, and vest, and hat 
and shoes; and ast he sontehow looked 
and was.the perfect gentleman. | T had 
the pleasure of talking, too, with him, 
and have rarely been so drawn, in so 
short:a time,,to. any man, Modest he 
is. a8:-a Young girl; but, at the same 
time, 8 host manly man. I also heard 
him make an address on temperance to 
@ large audience in National Hall. 
Withoutiary of the graces of oratory, 
in’ either Voice or gesture, he held us all 
bound as ‘by a spell for nigh two mortal 
hours; he tells facts in such a touch- 


jing way. Of Dr. Jewett, a co-labourer 


of Neil Dow’s, I would also like to 
speak. With him also, I had the plea- 


»| sure of talking; but I did not hear. 


him imake speech. He, too, is a mo- 


‘man; a large, ra 


le 
lédye-hanimer kind of a man in 


_patirical verses to a little 


co; that gave us all a little 
Ch, 

Then there is Barnum—the veritable 
P. T. Barnum, of whom I would also 
like to speak—who has been speaking 
a week'or 60°in our city. While here 
he madé ‘several temperance speeches. 


the Court-house steps ; and that without 
intending to hear. I was so fully im- 
pressed with the notion that he was the 
rince of humbugs, that I did not go to 
r him. But, humbug or no Sons 
bug, he. knows how to make a temper- 
ance spéech. I think the one I heard 
was his great one; it was a great one, 
at all events—common sense, amusing, 
pathetic, solemn. Who would look for 
any thing pathetic or solemn from P. 
T. Barnum? In spite of myself, he 
made me truly and deeply respect him. 
He made one of the very best Maine 
Law speeches I have ever heard, not 
even excepting Neil Dow’s. 

‘Then came his excellency Millard 
Fillmore — quietly, unostentatiously, 
greatly: a simple citizen once more, 
whom all our people were glad to see, 
and to honour in a quiet way. He was 
here on business with Judge Hall, and 
also, I believe, to attend the sittings 
of the American Scientific Association, 
now in session here. It was a proud 
sight thus to see our Chief Magistrate 
stepping back down among the people, 
“| mingling with them again as one 
of themselves—having the same inter- 
ests, and enjoyments, and 
as theirs. He seemed to take deep in- 
terest in the proceedings of the Asso- 
ciation during the days he was here— 
punctual in his attendance, observant, 
attentive, occasionally making a shrewd 
remark, or making a query that em- 
died the very gist of the matter in 
question. 

This brings me down to the Associa- 
tion itself. The Seventh Annual Meet- 
ing of “the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science’ is now 
in session ‘here, ~~y, * convened last 
Thursday, July 28th. Professor Agas- 
siz was expected to deliver the opening 
address; but being detained at home 
by sickness, it was made by Professor 
Prince of Cambridge. is remarks 
were brief, to the point, and very happy. 
They tell us how that Professor Prince 
is the first mathematician in the coun- 
try, and second to none other in the 
world: He isa small, slim, dark man, 
with long black hair parted down the 
middle of his head, black’ eyes, a quiet, 
nervous mahner, and slender, broken 
voice: Though he does not much re- 
semble, he reminds me constantly of 
Dr. Thornwell of South Carolina, Pro- 
fessor: Prince ia the President of the 
Association, and presides with dignity, 
though with a kind of. absent-minded 
facilitate 
has been 
to’ us some very deep 

ings certain 
astronomical and other seas, wherein I 
tried to. swim, but only got strangled. 


As. demonstrator, he is not happy, 
d., hesitatin ; but un- 


things— ma 


questionably he isja man of great ge- 
sentences from his 


| opening address, and so conclude this 


wel “OP other of ‘the distinguished | m 


it try text:  “ Gen- 
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duty ‘men, and ‘especially 
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prisivg is 

that ‘if’ thé 


ple 


and ive funds; 
such! purposes ;.iand even-the.morals' 


86, that if Provi-’ 


dest, gentle, plainly-dressed, and very 
Virginia to which the epithet Cen- 


I- héard but oné—his last one—from | 
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éiénitific ‘mén: “Above 
it not to be’ forgotten that 
ple of science, by whomsoever 
belongs to,ne eountry or olime. 
e; world’s temple, and 


| ane free.of its.commanion. Let us 
mar its by writing our. names 
om ds walle. e stone.which we have 
inserted is not ours—it is not thine—it 
is not mine-—bat it is part of the tem- 


He child ‘picks up'the shell, inno: 
cently adinirés its form and colouring, 
and listeng, without a thought of self, 


is the unconsciousness of the attitude 
at. gives) it its grace and beauty, and 
makes the child. and the shell parts of 
the same, divine thought, each for ever 


mortalized in the marble of the artist. 
Gentlemen, let us stand here reve- 


| rently—this is ‘holy ‘ground. Let us 


not prestite to make these walls re- 
sound with the bickerings of angry con- 


'| tention for superior distinction, and the 


foul complaints of mortified vanity. 
Let-us not raise the money-changer’s 
cry of ‘mine,’ and ‘thine,’ lest the puri- 


,| fier come and take the royal jewel into 


his own possession, thrust us out into 
the ditch, and turn our fame into in- 
famy.” 


—— 


Letters from Central Virginia. 

(CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 
General Topography of Virginia—Descri 

tion of different "and Semmery— 

Gold—Internal Improvements, &c. 

Messrs. Editore—After a much long- 
er delay than was either desired or ex- 

ected, an apology for which would not 
interest you nor your readers, [shall now 
endeavour to comply with my promise 
to furnish you some accounts of this in- 
teresting and delightful part of our 
country, In doing this, I shall but 
contribute my mite towards a very use- 
ful and entertaining department of 
newspaper literature. 0 one who 
truly loves our: Church and country, 
everything connected with their wel- 
fare throughout their bounds should 
prove interesting. By the extensive 
correspondence with various sections of 
the Union, which you are establishing, 
your widely extended circle of readers 
may become better informed of the real 
present state both of the Church and 
community at large. Ignorance is the 

ent of prejudice; and when we all, 

orth, South, East, and West, know 
each other better, we shall love each 
other more. Your excellent paper thus 
becomes a kind of national lyceum, in 
which your correspondents are alter- 
nately teachers and pupils. 

Without designating that portion of 


tral’: is applicable, by any distinctly 
traced boundaries, the reader will form 


| a snfficiently accurate idea by an in- 
Bpection of the map, and taking Lex- 


ington as a centre, forming an irregular 
circle, comprising on its outward limits 
Rockingham to the north, Greenbrier 
to the west, Roanoke to the south, and 
Nelson and Albemarle to the east. It 
will be seen that the Blue Ridge and 
Allegheny chains of mountains traverse 
this region in nearly parallel lines from 
South-west to North-east. An interme- 
diate, though not so regularly continu- 
ous chain, which, under various local 
names, is known generally as the North 
Mountain, is the north-western, and the 
Blue Ridge, the south-eastern boundary 
of the great Valley of Virginia. The 
counties of this section lying wholly or 
in part in this Valley are Rockingham, 
Augusta, Rockbridge, Botetourt, and 
Roanoke. 

Having spent several consecutive 
summers in this part of the State, and 
made several trips of pleasure or busi- 
ness through its various portions, in- 
stead of pursuing the order of a jour- 
nalist, I shall present your readers with 


most interesting localities, combining 
on each the several items of informa- 
tion which have accumulated in succes- 
sive years. 

Comfortable means of access to Cen- 
tral Virginia have greatly increased 
within the last ten or fifteen years. 
The Northern traveller can now reach 
Lexington, from Baltimore, in about 
thirty hours’ travel, by railroad to Win- 
chester, and then a most excellent 
McAdam road to Staunton, where, on 
a graded pike of thirty-six miles, about 
one-half of which is also planked, he 
reaches Lexington. Travellers from 
the West cap enter by two routes. 
One leaves the Ohio at Guyandotte, 
and, traversing the fertile valley of the 
Kanawha, leaves the river near the 
great Falls, and winds through some of 
the mightiest mountains in the Union, 
to the county of Greenbrier. Here va- 
rious routes diverge to the several minc- 
ral springs, the main stem continuin 
on by the White Sulphur, the Hot a 
Warm, and Bath-Alum, and then through 
Augusta, to connect with the present 
terminus of the railroad, reach Char- 
lottesville. -Another leaves the Ohio at 
Parkersburg, and es through parts 
of North-western Virginia, rapidly fill- 
ing up with an enterprising population. 
By some of the most extraordinary 
feats of ne rion this road finds a 
| way through the vast forests and rugged 


tains. For miles, no appearance of 
civilization, other than the excellent 
graded road and its mile-posts, is dis- 
cernible; and amidst the splendid gran- 
deur of lofty mountains and the soli- 
tude of vast forests, you feel that you 
= need to hear the war-whoop of the 
Indian, the yell of wolves, and the cr 
of panthers, to restore the scenes 0 
three hundred years ago. 

The .traveller from the South-west, 
who may not prefer the more circuitous, 
‘though at present easier route, by the 
Western rivers, enters Virginia in the 
county of Washington, and by an in- 
complete, but thus far excellent McAdam 
seul asses through one of the richest, 
but hitherto least known portions of 
the State, to Buchanan on Jamés’s 
River. A railroad from. Lynchburg 
the Tennessee’ line has been com- 
pleted,.to Salem, and. will soon open a 


ore expeditious mode of travel through 
her 2 tt of the State. If halfis 
whieh the friends of the road proclaime 


on its projection,’ not only does the 


0. 
nient, bat the 


men. 


to thie singing of the angels within. 


belonging. to the other, and both im- 


the result of my observations on its | 


hills of Cheat and Allegheny Moun- 


— 


| rond promise to be ‘an excellent invest- 
probably become, 
market, the garden spot of Virginia. 
variety Of produce pécu- 
mperae the 


west counties of Virginia are yet richer 


| in mineral productions. Inexhaustible 


beds of excellent gypsum, with’ lead 
and galt, will. then be available sources 
of immense income to their owners. 
Few portions ‘of the Union hold: out 
greater inducements to effort in moral 
improvement; and as to portions of 
these counties, few are more needy. 
In all this region, south of Christians- 
burg to Terinessee, our Church has but 
five ministers, of whom but one is a 
pastor. 

The Eastern and Southern traveller 
reaches Central Virginia by railroad 
from Richmond to Albemarle, within 
ten miles of the Blue Ridge; or b 
canal to Lynchburg, and then railroa 
to Salem, or a continuation of the 
canal to Buchanan, its present termi- 
nus. This latter route only needs the 
pen of some Jefferson, to secure for it 
as world-wide celebrity as the passage 
of the Potomac at Harper’s Ferry. 
Before the completion of the canal, an 
excellent turnpike connected Lynch- 
burg with the Valley, This road, pass- 
ing. through some beautiful mountain 
scenery, reached the southern side of 
the river, about twenty miles from 
Lynchburg. The river was crossed by 
a rope ferry, and the road was contin- 
ued on the northern side. Here it 
passed over the abutment of the moun- 
tain, which might appear to have been 
sundered by some violent concussion, 
to give passage to the stream. You 
look down on the channel, over fright- 
ful, rocky precipices of almost perpen- 
dicular declivity; and the roaring of the 
maddening waters, as they descend with 
fearful rapidity, from ledge to ledge, 
well suits the scene presented by the 
towering, naked rocks on the southern 
side. iewed from the edge of the 
river below, you need but little hel 
from imagination, to be able to mar 
the corresponding seams of the mighty 
rocks, which have been parted to make 
way for the river. Whatever be the 
speculations of geologists, the casual 
observer cannot leave without the con- 
viction that the chasm is not. an origi- 
nal formation. If, as some suppose, 
the Valley was once a lake, here certain- 
ly is one of the sluices, which, by some 
convulsion, has been opened to empty 
its contents. More probable is the the- 
ory which assigns the formation of this 
pass to the period of the flood, when, 
doubtless, our earth underwent some 
wonderful changes, under the softéning, 
as well as mightily rushing power of 
the great waters which covered its sur- 
face. No traveller to the Valley should 


— 


given (and very. +0 this 
river pass, especially as it is within 
ten or fifteen miles of that greatest 
of all mountain wonders, the Natural 
Bridge. 

Entering this portion of the State by 
any of these routes, the traveller is at 
once struck with the incomparable beau- 
ty of the country. Through the great 
Valley a continuous alternation of hill 
and dale, with the mountain boundaries 
south-east and north-west, might be 
supposed soon to lose the power of in- 
terest by the uniformity in the general 
features of the ow But every 
hill appears as another hill, and every 
little valley or dell has its own attrac- 
tive characteristics. The streams are 
all clear and sparkling, some dashing 
on as if hurried by a strong impulse ; 
and others smoothly running an even 
tenor for a time, and then bounding 
over a precipice, foaming and noisy, 
pass from sight clear into the deep, 
dark ravine of the forest. One who 
has been accustomed to associate a rich, 
productive soil with river bottoms, is 
amazed to find hills covered to their 
summits with luxuriant corn, or waving 
crops of smaller grain. The cattle are 
seen on thousands of hills, thickly set 
with heavy crops of clover and grass. 
At every turn of roads, which, to be 
good, must be ever turning, some va- 
riety of this rich scene is presented, 
ever offering striking contrasts to the 
muddy, sluggish creeks, the gullied 
hills and sandy bottoms of Lower Vir- 

inia. Forests, almost free from un- 
Remvoythy presenting some of the tall- 
est trees, rising from a green surface 
of grass, rather distinguish the western 
counties of this part of the State, though 
sometimes seen in the Valley also. Oak, 
chestnut, maple, walnut, locust, beech, 
ash, and poplar, constitute the staples 
of forest growth, while fine orchards of 
apple, cherry, and plum trees provide 
excellent fruit. The peach does not 
thrive so well, except in isolated locali- 
ties, owing probably to the coldness of 
soil and climate. Yet, for many varie- 
ties of the grape, few sections are more 
propitious. More particular notices of 
the physical features of the country 
will occur in speaking of particular lo- 
calities. AKEFIELD. 


_ For the Presbyterian. 
BABYLON. 


IsAIAM 19-22. 


BY T. HEMPSTEAD. 


Babylon’s arm shall utterly fail, 
Babylon’s glory away shall fade; 

The cloud on her royal towers shall burst, 
And deep as Sodom’s her grave be made. 


No human voice in her halls shall sound, 
No human form shall darken the door; 

No tent of shepherd shall glimmer there, 
Nor swart Arabian wander more. 


But when the wrath of the Lord shall burn, 
And when the shadow of death shall fall; 
When silence is in her golden courts, 
And creeping ivy upon the wall, 


No singing women her streets shall throng, 
No music steal on the evening air; 

But there shall the beast of the desert lie, 
The leopard and lion shall make their lair. 


Grim dust shall cover her impious thrones, 
The serpent over her columns trail; 

The-bat shall flutter, the satyr dance, __ 
The owl shall utter her midnight wail. 


There shall the beasts ofthe islinds cry, 


yt And thedragon shriek in the boundiéss gloom; 


Babylon’s arm shall utterly fai 
O, dark as Sodom’s shall be her doom! © 


region it traverses will, 
ita, accessibility to, 


| With land of the test richness, ca 
not .. évery 
iar to. the temper 


omit a visit to Baloony Falls, the name | 


NO.. {44 CHESTNUT STREET, 
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The Presbytery of Ogdensburgh, at 
their late meeting in June last, received 
the following Overture from the Ses 
sion of the 
New York, which was read and referred 
to Committee. | 

OveRnturE.— Whereas, The Session 
of the Presbyterian Church in Ogdens- 
burgh being more and more sensible of 
the injustice and inhumanity of requir- 
ing or allowing ministers of the gospel. 
to labour in the vineyard of the Lord, 
without that proper support promised 
by the Lord of the vineyard; and 
whereas, the ministers in some of our 
new settlements are paid less than for- 
eign, missionaries, and some of them 
less than the Common day-labourer, and 
the sum they receive is worth less than 
formerly, owing to the depreciation in 
the yalue of money; and whereas, it is 
the peculiar province of every Presby- 
tery to see that her ministers are pro- 
vided for, and do not suffer from want, 
and that the youth of the Church are 
not discouraged from entering the min- 
istry, through fear of being neglected; 
therefore, 

Resolved, 1. As the opinion of this 
Session, that every minister of the gos- 
pel is entitled to receive for his services 
@ sum sufficient to support him above 
embarrassment and fear of coming debt 
or want. 

Resolved, 2. That we respectfully 
overture the Presbytery to recommend 
to its ministers to ask for and insist 
upon such support, and to advise, its 
congregations not to request the settle- 
ment of a minister, unless such pro- 
vision be made for him; and if such 
eae be not made, to decline, as a 

resbytery, to give its aid and encour- 
agement to the settlement of ministers. 

Resolved, 3. That we desire the Sy- 
nod of Buffalo and the General Assem- 
bly to be overtured on this subject. 

The Committee on the Overture re- 
ported. Their report was accepted 
and adopted, and is as follows, viz: 

The Committee to whom was refer- 
red the Overture from the Session of 
the First Oswegatchie Church, would 
recommend the adoption of the follow- 
ing minutes, viz: 

his Presbytery would affectionately 
and earnestly recommend to the church- 
es under its care, that they should scru- 
pulously avoid holding out any induce- 
ment to a minister to become their 
stated supply or settled pastor, which 
will not be realized by such supply or 

astor. 

They would also urge their conviction, 
that four hundred dollars, or its full 
equivalent, is as small a sum as any of 
our ministers (even if unmarried men,) 
ought to expect from their people, and 
as small a sum as any congregation 


ought to  peowien for the temporal sup- | 


port of théir pulpit supplies. 

The Stated Clerk is hereby instructed 
to send a copy of this Overture and 
action, to be read in each of the church- 
es of this Presbytery, and that a like 
copy be presented to the Synod of 
Buffalo, with a request for their views 
and action on this important subject. 

L. Merritt MILLER, Stated Clerk. 


For the Presbyterian. 
AMEN. 


It is the belief of the Presbyterian 
Church that its form of worship is con- 
formed to the apostolic model. If, in 
any case, it should be proved that we 
have omitted any usage of worship cur- 
rent in the apostolic age, and sanctioned 
by the apostles, we suppose that few or 
none in our Church would deny the ob- 
ligation of receiving such an apostolic 
usage back into its place in our wor- 
ship. Such a usage is the audible res- 
ponse “Amen,” at the close of public 
prayer. 

he apostle Paul (1 Cor. xiv. 16) 
ives a direction to the Corinthian 
hristians, from which it is plainly de- 

ducible that it was an apostolic usage 
to respond audibly “‘ Amen’”’ at the close 
of prayer. 

he apostle is giving directions as 

to the use of charisms, or miraculous 
gifts in public worship. He says that 
@ man ought not to pray in an unknown 
tongue in public worship; for if he 
does, “‘ how shall he that occupieth the 
room of the unlearned say Amen at 
thy giving of thanks, seeing he under- 
standeth not what thou sayest?” The 
hrase, “ occupieth the room of the un- 
earned,” should, according to Olshau- 
sen, be translated, “the place of the 
laity” or private Christians. 

he question, then, is equivalent to 

this: fe the person who leads in _ 
lic prayer use an unknown tongue, how 
can the private worshippers make this 
prayer their own by saying, ¢. e. audi- 
ly responding Amen at its close, see- 
ing they do not understand it?” 

‘Three inferences seem quite obvious 
from this passage: 

1. The Corinthian Church used ex- 
tempore prayers in their public worship. 
If the person leading the prayers of the 
eneuilhg only repeated in an unknown 
tongue a form of prayer in common 
use, and well known, then the apostle’s 
reproof would not be pertinent to this 
offence; for the congregation would 
understand what he was saying, al- 
though they would not understand the 
words in which it was said. The apos- 
tle plainly refers to extempore prayers, 
in which the congregation were expected 
to follow the speaker with their under- 
standings, and to respond at its close 
Amen audibly, thus making it their own 

rayer. 

2. It follows that this response was 
in ordinary use in public prayer in this 
church, | 

8. The apostle pleads for and sanc- 
tions its use. 

Finally, as the minister acts as the 
representative of the assembly, using 
audible words, what is more proper than 
that the laity should make this prayer 
their own, by saying audibly Amen, 
may it be?” 

It is undoubtedly competent for any 
congregation to revive this usage, 10 
the exercise of that spiritual liberty 
Christ has given us. should 
not the General Assembly adopt, in its 
Directory: ip, this: 
‘custom? Is ‘there any well founded 


irst. Oswegatchie Church, 


_giore; the Crostolo near Guastalla; the 


ut why should 


objection to this return 
form of worship? — 


to the 


THE THIRD VIAL. 


Messrs. Eaitors—Tn an unpublished 
manuscript in my possession, I find a 


Third Vial, Rev. xvi. 4—7. you 
should regard it as of sufficient general 
interest to give it a place in the columns 
of your invaluable paper, you are at 
liberty to do so. ‘ 

The third vial relates, in my opin- 
ion, to the martyrs who suffered under 
Papal Rome, and also to those who are 
yet to suffer by her hand. It repre- 
sents their blood as finally and fully 
avenged, and that, too, in the very 
region into which they had fled for 
security, and whither they were pur- 
sued from age to age and slain. I re- 
on the event as yet future; the vin- 

ication as yet to take place. And as 
considerable interest has been of late 
felt in the trans-Alpine churches, and 
as from their situation they are liable, 
at any day, to fall again under the 
bloody scourge of the Triple Tyrant, 
it will serve to encourage those who 
vara with them, to know that 
though they fall they shall rise again, 
and triumph on the Mo plat so fre- 
quently moistened with their blood. 

*“‘ And the third angel poured out his 
vial upon the rivers and fountains of 
waters; and they became blood. And 
I heard the angel of the waters say, 
Thou art righteous, O Lord, which art, 
and wast, and shalt be, because thou 
hast judged thus. For they have shed 
the blood of saints and prophets, and 
thou hast given them blood to drink; 
for they are worthy. And I heard an- 
other out of the altar say, Even so, 
Lord God almighty, true and righteous 
are thy judgments.”’ 

“The great northern plains of Italy, 
compa between the Alps, which di- 
vide them from France, Switzerland, 
and Germany; the Apennines, which 
divide them from Genoa and Tuscany, 
and the Adriatic, compose the valley 
of the Po, the valleys which extend to 
the Adriatic north of the Po, and the 
valleys which extend to the Adriatic 
south of the Po. These valleys are not 
subdivided by any hills, so that com- 
munications might be opened between 
all the rivers, if necessary. This im- 
mense plain comprises Piedmont, Lom- 
bardy, Parma, Placentia, Modena, Bo- 
logna, Ferrara, and the Ven- 
etian countries. The Po rises in Mount 
Viso, and receives successively on its 
left at Turin, thé Doire, which descends 
from Mount Genevre; a little lower, at 
Chivasso, the Doria-Baltea, which comes 
from the great Saint Bernard; between 
Casal and Valenza, the Sesia; at Pavia, 
the Ticino, which descends from Lake 
Maggiore and the heights of the Sim- 
plon; near Borgo-Forte, the Oglio, from 
the Lake Iseo; near Governolo, the 
Mincio, from the Lake of Garda. 

“The Po receives on its right bank 
all the streams which rise in the Ap- 
ennines; the Tanaro below Valenza and 
Alexandria; the Scrivia below Tortona 
and Castel-Nuova; the Trebia above 
Placentia; the Taro above Casal Mag- 


ecchia near Saint Benedetto; the Pa- 
naro and the Reno in the vicinity of 
Ferrara, and omg falls into the Adri- 
atic thirty miles beyond Ferrara, by 
several mouths. This river may be 
almost considered as a sort of sea, on 
account of the great number of streams 
it receives in all directions. It is raised 
above the soil, and embanked with 
dikes, so that the finest countries of 
Italy are, like Holland, gained by art 
from the dominion of the waters.’’— 
Las Casas’ Journal. 

‘‘ Napoleon (says Scott) enjoyed from 
the heights of Monte-Zemoto the splen- 
did view of the fertile fields of Pied- 
mont stretching in boundless perspec- 
tive beneath his feet, watered by the 
Po, the Tanaro, and a thousand other 
streams which descend from the Alps.” 

“It is stated in the Memoirs of Na- 
poleon, that all the numerous rivers 
that flow into and compose the mighty 


short dissertation on the effusion of the | 


can read the stovy of their‘ woes and 
wrongs; of smothered in caverns; 
of mother ‘and infant flung from’ Alpine 
battlements, shrieking, into the gorges 
below; of-whole con ions butcher- 
ed on their knees; of rivers choked with 
their matilated bodies and red with.their 
gore, and not cry, ‘ How long, O Lord, 
most holy and true, dost thou not judge 
and avenge their blood?’ Ah me! 
when [ read these sad records of Papal 
cruelty, I ask instinctively, will God 
never avenge his own elect? Shall such 
bitter and abiding wrongs never, never 
be redressed? Shall the shades of mur- 
dered thousands for.ever wander over 
this blood-stained plat; this modern 
Rama for ever echo to their voice of 
lamentation and great mourning; and 
shall Rachel here for ever weep for her 
children, and refuse to be comforted 
because they are not? 7 

Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughter’d saints, whose bones 

Lie scatter’d on the Alpine mountains cold 

Ev’n them who kept thy truth so pure of old, 

When all our fathers worshipp’d stocks and stones, 
Forget not; in thy book record their groans 

ho were thy sheep, and in their ancient folds 

Slain by the bloody Piedmontese, that roll’d 

Mother with infant down the rocks. Their moans 
The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 

To Heaven. Their martyr’d blood and ashes sow 

Over all th? Italian fields, where still doth sway 
The triple Tyrant: that from these may grow 

A hundred fold, who having learn’d thy way, 

Early may fly the Babylonian woe. 

When the Prophet would describe 
the four Sultanies, he selects the distin- 
guishing geographical feature of the 
country in which they are found—the 
great river, which, having its sources 
within its limits, rolls on in tranquil 
majesty across the whole breadth of 
Asiatic Turkey; and if the Prophet 
designed to describe Piedmont, to point 
it out as a particular locality on the 
face of Europe, there is no great geo- 
graphical feature of it that could be 
more striking than this one actually 
selected. 

How splendid is the sight from 
Monte-Zemoto! The slopes of the 
mountains glitter with ten thousand 
springs; and as the morning sun chases 
the mists from the boundless plain be- 
low, your eye rests on the bosom of a 
thousand noble rivers traversing the 
whole country in every direction, and 
uniting, at length, their confluent wa- 
ters in the majestic current of the Po. 
Piedmont is the region of rivers and 
fountains of waters. Itis true of these 
mountain ranges in general, but of this 
valley pre-eminently. If an serial tra- 
veller were to move over Europe in 
every direction, and should wish to de- 
signate Piedmont by a scenic and gre 
phic notice of it by a single dash of his 
pen, he could succeed no better than by 
using the very words of the Prophet: 
the place of the “‘rivers and fountains 
of waters.” C. N. 


From Bell’s London 
Interesting Discovery at | 

~The following extract from letter, 
dated Jerusalem, May 16, 1858, has 
been sent to us by a friend for publica- 
tion. We have much pleasure in com- 
plying with his request, as we feel as- 
sured that the facts which it details will 
be perused with interest by all our read- 
ers, but more especially by the antiqua- 
rian and the biblical student: 


**T was spending a couple of days in 
Artas, the | porn clausus of the monks, 
and probably the ‘garden enclosed’ of 
the Canticles, wheel was told there was 
a kind of tunnel under the pool of Solo- 
mon. I went and found one of the most 
interesting things that I have seen in 
my travels, and of which no one in Je- 
rusalem appears to have heard. I men- 
tioned it to the British Consul, who 
takes great interest in these matters, 
and to the Rev. Mr. Nicolayson, who 
has been here more than twenty years, . 
and they had never heard of it. At 
the centre of the eastern side of the 
lowest of the three pools, there is an en- 
trance nearly uel up; then follows a 
vaulted passage some fifty feet long, 
leading to a chamber about fifteen feet 
square and eight feet high, also vaulted, 
and from this there is a passage, also 
arched, under the pool, ae intended to 


Po, have their sources in the Ligurian 
Alps, % e. in Piedmont. Piedmont 


rivers and fountains of waters in Papal 
Europe. Indeed, those vast ranges of 
mountains which divide France from 
Spain and Italy, and which lift up their 
desolate heads in the very heart of Eu- 
rope, open upon their grassy sides those 
innumerable springs which, forming 
into rivers, roll in every direction into 
the surrounding seas. 

Mountains are nature's fortresses; 
the providential coverts of the weak 
from the strong, and to which, in every 
age, they have fled in times of danger. 
David hid himself from his pursuers in 
the mountains, and made their danger- 
ous passes and lonely caverns the means 
of his safety and defence against Saul. 
The Highlands of Scotland have often 
opened their gorges and caverns to re- 
ceive and shelter the persecuted, and 
often did they hide themselves amid 
their deep shadows and wreaths of mist. 
The churches on the Continent have, in 
like manner, made the glens of the 
Ligurian Alps the places of their re- 
treat from age to age. In the seventh 
century, (according to Mosheim) the 
company of remonstrants against the 
Man of Sin fled in crowds to these 
solitudes, to enjoy ‘a faith’s pure 
shrine.’ And here, at successive inter- 
vals, have they been hunted down and 
slaughtered. Armies of murderous cru- 
saders have invaded these secluded fast- 
nesses, and have frequently dyed the 
fountains and rivers of the Alps and 
Apennines with martyred blood. In 
the opening of the fifth seal, (Rev. vi. 
9—11,) these sufferers are represented 
as under the altar—the place of sacri- 
fice—to intimate that they had been 
sacrificed; and they are heard to cr 
with a loud voice, ‘ How long, O Sn 
most holy and true, dost thou not judge 
and avenge our blood on them that 
dwell upon the earth? And White robes 
were given to every one of them; and 
it was said unto them, that they should 
rest yet fora little season, until their 
fellow servants also and their brethren, 
that should be killed as they were, 
. should be fulfilled.” This passage leads: 
‘us*to look for somite matked and ‘signal 


| 


convey the water of a spring, or of the 


then, is pre-eminently the place of the pool itself, into the aqueduct which leads 


to Jerusalem, and is now commonly at- 
tributed to Pontius Pilate. This arched 
passage is six feet high, and three or 
four feet wide. Each of the other two 

ools has a similar arched way, which 

as not been blocked up, and one of 
which I saw by descending first into the 
rectangular well. 

“The great point of interest in this 
discovery is this. It has now been 
thought for some years, that the opinion 
of the invention of the arch by the Ro- 
mans has been too hastily adopted. The 
usual period assigned to the arch is 
about B. C. 600. We thought we dis- 
covered a contradiction of this idea in 
Egypt, but the present case is far more 
satisfactory. ‘The whole of the long 
passage of fifty feet, the chamber fifteen 
feet square, the two doors and the pas- 
sage under the pools in each case are 
true ‘Roman’ arches, with a perfect 
key-stone. Now, as it has never been 
seriously doubted that Solomon built 
the pools ascribed to him, and to which 
he probably refers in Ecclesiastes, ii. 6, 
the arch must, of cqurse, have been well 
known, about or before the time of the 
building of the first temple, B. C. 1012. 
The ‘sealed fountain,’ which is near, 
has the same arch in several places; 
but this might have been Roman. But 
here the arched ways pass, probably the 
whole distance under the pools, and are, 
therefore, at least coeval with them, or 
were rather built before them, in order 
to convey the water down the valley, 
‘to water therewith the wood that bring- 
eth forth trees.’ What I saw convinced 
me, at least, that the perfect key-stone 
Roman arch was in familiar use in the 
time of Solomon, or 1000 years before 
the Christian era. 

“James Cook 


— 


Mercersburg Theology. 


The North Carolina Classis of the 
German Reformed Church has declared 
itself independent of the Synod of the 
German Reformed Church, until its 


|} members “are satisfied that the said 
Synod does not hold or defend the here- 


-vindieation of the martyrs. And who 


sies of Mercersburg.” 


ower moored below, 
Whea the sea around was black with storms, 
And white the shore with snow, i. 


‘The celebration at: Plymouth on Mon- 
day, Ist inst. (of whith we gave some — 
account in our last) was a brilliant af- 


fair. The sons of the Pilgrims at- 
tended in full force, and it now would 
seem that a new historical anniversary 
will be added to the days devoted to a 
consideration of the memorable event> 
in our past history. It is not the men 
of New England alone who are inter- 
ested in such anniversaries. Wherever 
religious freedom is valued, the Pilgrim 
Fathers are secure of respect, if not 
of homage and veneration. They had 
their faults. Perhaps, if we look close- 
ly at them, they will not appear more 
perfect than other men, self-banished 
from a love of liberty, yet so jealous 
of their own interpretation of it as to 
endure no contradiction to their doc- 
trine. Their faults’ were those of that 


age of persecution. All that they had, 


in common with, the. best men of the 
present generation, was their uncom. | 
promising independence, their ardour, 
their earnestness. More than all men, 
perhaps, but the Patriarchs and Apos- 
tles, were they remarkable for the sin- 
cerity of their trust in God. They be- 
lieved in him with a sincerity that few 
of us can understand. They resigned 
themselves to his will, with that won- 
derful earnestness of reliance which 
enabled David to exclaim, “‘ Though he 
slay me, yet will I trust in him.” 
They were the men for the work that 
was to be done. Stern, resolute men, 
with hearts in their bosoms. Who’ has 
ever read the account of their first 
winter, gathered from their own Diary, 
without sadness? They buried forty- 
four of their little band, and made the 
graves level, that the Indians might 
not learn how fast their strength was 
decreasing. That burial-ground will 
long be sacred. There shall not be 
wanting pilgrims to the spot in a thou- 
sand years to come. We compile the 
following account of the embarkation 
of the Pilgrims, and the history of the 
Mayflower, from the historical tract, 
printed for private circulation, by Dr. 
Nathaniel Shurtleff. The account of 
the Mayflower will be new to most rea- 


After a residence of some years in 
‘the town of Leyden, in Holland, where 
they livedin love and harmony with each 
other, and on friendly terms of inter- 
course with their neighboars, in the year 
1617, Mr. Robinson and his church be- 
gan to think of emigrating to America; 
and, aS @ preparatory step, sent Mr. 
Robert Cuikens and Mr. John Carver 
from Leyden over to England, to treat 
with the Virginia Company, and also 
to see if the King would grant them 
the liberty of conscience there, which 
was refused them in the land of their 
birth. Although the agents were not 
able to obtain from the King their suit 
for liberty and religion under the broad 
seal, as was desired, nevertheless, they 
prevailed so far as to gain the conniv- 
ance of the King that he would not mo- 
lest them, provided they carried them- 
selves peaceably. In 1618, the agents 
returned to Leyden, to the great dis- 
couragement of the people who sent 
them; who, notwithstanding, resolved, 
in 1619, to send again two agents to 
agree with the Virginia Company; and 
at this time they sent Mr. Cushman a 
second time, and with him Mr. William ~ 
Brewster, who, after a long attendance, 
obtained the patent granted by the 
company to Mr. John Wincob, which 
was never used. 

Notwithstanding all these troubles, 
so strong was their resolution to quit 
Leyden, and settle in America, that 
they entered into an arrangement with 
Mr. Thomas Weston, a merchant of 
London, for their transportation, and 
sent Mr. Carver and Mr. Cushman to 
England, to receive the money of Mr. 
Weston to assist in their transportation, 
and to provide for the voyage. 
direction, Mr. Cushman went to Lon- 
don, and Mr. Carver to Southampton, 
where they finally joined with Mr. Wil- 
liam Martin, who had been chosen to as- 
sist them. 

A vessel of sixty tons, called the 
— was bought, and fitted in 

olland, to be used in their transporta- 
tion, and was designed to be kept for 
use in their new country. Mr. Cush- 
man, in June, 1620, also hired at Lon- 
don the renowned Mayflower, a vessel 
of nine score tons, and also Mr. Clarke 
the pilot. 

r. Cushman, having  ipomey the 
Mayflower at London, and fitted it for 
the voyage, proceeded in it to South- 
ampton, where he and Captain Jones, 
together with the other agents, re- 
mained seven days, until the arrival of © 
the Pilgrims, who left Leyden on Satur- 
day, July 22, according to Old Style, 
but August Ist, according to the pres- 
ent mode of computing time, embarking 
from Delft Haven. 

On the 5th of August, both vessels, - 
the Mayflower, Captain Jones, and the 
Speedwell, Captain Reinolds, set sail 
from Southampton. The small vessel — 
proving leaky, they both put into Dart- 
mouth about the 13th of August, where 
they remained till the 21st, when the 
set sail again. Both vessels were obliged 
to return a second time, on account of 
the leakage of the Speedwell; and this 
time they put back to Plymouth, where © 
they gave up the small vessel, and dis- 
missed those who were to return 
to London, Mr. Cushman and his family 
returning withthem. = 

On the 6th of September, their num- 
ber then consisting of one hundred per- 
‘sons, they made their final start, and — 
arrived at Cape Cod on tha11th day - 
of November, when they signed the fa- ~ 


mous compact, and landed at Plymouth, — 
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Mispacinareo 
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in Ameriés, on the Lith 


don 


aid by 


was 


“had done for 


first 

procuring the exe, 
Donton in Juty, 1621; 
artiving in’ New England on the 9th 
of year: It 
also highly probable, that he obtained 
the us he continued 
to be the. Sgent of the Pilgrims till bis 
death, which oceurred:in England, just 


as he’was teady to to spend the 
rest of his ta Now England. vin 
1624, when’ the first @ivision “of and 
for continuance: : 
man, elthough in Rngland, wae placed 
‘at-the head, of the, Jist of those who 
came in the. Mayflower—an act of jus- 
to our forefathers 


tice alike 
and hdndurable 

The Mayflower'ndt only brought over 
the dirst) the Leyden Pilgrims, but 

vessels, trans r, Aigginson end 
Sompany Balen: and in 1680 
was ote of the fleet which conveyed to 


New ‘England*Mri Winthtop and the 
cri of the 
yessel, bearing this. neme, was 
owned in England about fifteen years 
or more before the yoyage of our fore- 
fathers; but'it would be -impossible to 
ptove or disprové’ its identity with the | 
renowned Mayflower, however great 
such. iptobebility: might be. it is 
known, nevertheless, that this identical 
famous vessel afterwards hailed from 
various English ports, such as London, 
Yarmouth, and Soathampton, and that 
it'was thuch*used in’ transporting emi- 
grants to this'country. What eventa- 
ally. became ‘of. it, and what was the 
end of its career, are equally unknown. 
to history, 
‘Pilgrim Fathers are at rest 
pee summer’s throned on high, 
And the world’s warm breast isin verdure drest, 
,,. Ge stand on the bill where they lie. 
The earliest ray of the golden day 
"On that hallowed ¢pot is cast; — 
And the evening sun, as he leaves the world, 
Looke kindly on that spot. 
The Pilgrim spitithas notfied; 
It walks in noon’s broad light, 
And it watches the bed of the glorious dead, 
With the holy stars by night. 
It watches the bed of the brave who have bied, 
Aod shall guard this ice-bound shore 


Till the waves of the bay where the Mayflower lay, 


vn" ll foam end freeze no more.”’ 


¥ j 
From the Presbyterian Herald. 


Dissolution of'a Pastoral Relation. 


| 
The Presbytery of Louisville met in 
the Second Presbyterian Church of Lou- 
isville, Kentucky, on Tuesday evening, 
2d inst., to consider the request of the 
Rev. E. P. Humphrey, D.D., to dis- 
solve the pastoral relation which has ex- 
isted between himself and the Second 
Presbyterian Church of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, for the last eighteen years. 
There was an unusually full representa- 
tion present for a called meeting, there 


being eleven minister® and an eqnal | goods merchant, a grocer, or a 
number of elders, in attendance. "Di swere t0 gpenhis place of 
Humphrey stated to Presbytery that, 


having been called by the 
sembly to a Professorship in the Theo- 
logical. Seminary at Danville, he re- 
garded it as the voice of Providence, and 
felt that it was his duty to obey; and that 
solely on that ground, and not because 
he did not love the pastoral work or the 
people of his charge, or the city of his 
residence, or because there was ‘any 
thing in the slightest degree unpleasant 
in his present relations to his people, 
but wholly from an overwhelming con- 
viction of duty, he asked to be released 
from his pastoral charge, that he might 
enter upon another department of 
bour. 

Dr. Hardin, the commissioner from 
the church, stated that due notice had 
Deen given to the congrcgation of their 
pastor's wishes in reference to the mat- 
ter, and that a congregational meeting 
had been held, at which the following 
resolutions expressive of the minds of 
the people, were passed with great una- 
nimity : 

Whereas, The Genera! Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church, at its recent sesrion in Phila- 
delphia, established a T ical Seminary, to 
be located at Duaaville, Ky., and elected to a 
Professorship therein, the Rev. E. P. Humphrey, 
D.D.; and whereas, in view of his said election 
he has tendered his resignation as pastor of the 
2d Presbyterian Church of Louisville, Ky., and 
the members of said Church are now convened 
to consider of that resignation; wherefore, it is 
resolved, y 

Ist. That we have received with painful emo- 
tions the resignation of our beloved pastor, and 
that it is our calm and deliberate judgment, that 
the pastoral relation which he sustains to this 
church ought not now to be dissolved. 

2d. That we sincerely believe he is only in- 
fluenced to leave ve by what he believes the im- 
perative convictions of duty. 

3J. That we will affectionately memorialize 
the Louisville Presbytery, remonstrating against 
the diseolation of the pastoral relation, and ap- 
pealing to them-to leave undisturbed a union 

full of the Christian. 

4th. That P. B. Muir, E. Needham, and Dr. 
J. Hardin, be appointed a Committee to present 
thie remonstrance to the Louisville Presbytery 
at its next session. 

Dr. Hardin advocated these resolu- 
tions by an earnest and able argument 
against granting the request, during the 
progress of which he presented a peti- 
tion, signed by two hundred and seven- 
ty-five young men, not members of the 
chazeh’ but occasional and stated at- 
tendantsupon Dr. Humphrey's ministry, 
another signed by fifty members of the 
Louisville Bar and ninety-five other 
citizens, and a third by a long list of 
ladies, all remonstrating in the most ur- 
gent manner against granting the re- 
quest. Presbytery, r hearing all 
these affecting appeals to them to spare 
the pastor, and duly discussing the 
whole matter, and having a decided ex- 
pression from Dr. Humphrey, that he 
still felt it to tgs duty to obey the 
summons, gran is request, and di- 
reeted the Rey. Dr. Breckinridge, or 
Dr. W..C, Matthews as his alternate, to | 

reach in the pulpit on the coming Sab- 
ae and declare it vacant. 

We have rarely witnessed a more so- 
lomn and affecting scene than was pre- 
sented in the church during the progress 
of the discussion. The deepest anxiety 
was depicted on the prenienaness of ~ 
waiting Congregation, which, when the 
final vote wag announced by the Mode- | 
rator, suddenly changed into unmingled 
sorrow and disappointment. Tears 
flowed down the cheeks of some whose 
Bnused to weeping, It was. 
a lovely exhibition of the feeling which 
a pastor and his 

, Hampbrey leaves our ci 


ber, Old Style, or on te 
comber, New Style, in the yaar. | 
“The M in 

by who 


themselves and the 
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pherd, equally useful 


and accept- | 
citizens at 


Forge, 


SATURDAY; August 18, 1853. 


(Depiowtion ov a Pres- 
byterian éhurch building of Fislerville, New 
Jersey, will’be dedicated; by the leave of | 
God, on ‘Thursday: next the 18th inst., at 
eleven oclock, A.-M. Sermon by the Rev. 
Beach Jones, D.D. At:'seven o'clock, / 
of the. same day, the Presbytery of 
West Jersey will mect at the same place, 
with the expectation of organizing a church. | 
Sermon by the Rev. W. Graham. 


yoR THE Ministry.—The 
Presbyterian of the West states that of the 
thirty-five graduates of Miami University, 
twenty-seven are professors of religion, and 
that there are near seventy of the remaining 
students who are looking forward to the 


or RELATION.—At a meeting 
of the Presbytery of the Eastern Shore, held 
in Princess Anne, Maryland, on the 3d inst., 
the Rev. John P. Robins, a presbyter of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of the Diocese 
of Maryland, appeared and expressed a de- 
sire to unite with the Presbytery. After the 
examinations usual in such cases, he was 
unanimously received, and his name ordered 
to be entered on the roll. | 

The ecclesiastical connection of the Se- 
cond Presbyterian Church, Washington City, 
of its pastor, the Rev. James N. Eckard, 
and of Joseph “E. Nourse, licentiate, has 


| been. transferred from the Presbytery of the 
| District of Columbia, (New-School,) to the 


Presbytery of Baltimore. 


Brftrcan Reprrtory.—The Biblical Re- 
pertory and Princeton Review for July has 
been received. Its contents are:—I. The 
Idea of a Church, concluded. II. The Bible 
in the Counting-house. III. Journal and 
Letters of the Rev. Henry Martyn, B. D. 
IV. Theology in Germany. V. The Gene- 
ral Assembly. Short Notices. Literary In- 
telligence. The remarks on “ Professorial 
| Elections,” and on the «New Policy” of the 
Board of Missions, will be read with much 


} interest, as expressing the views of Princeton 


on‘two of the most important topics which 
have recently engaged the attention of the 
Church. For some reason, our number 
came to us ‘a considerable time after date, or 
it would have been sooner noticed. 


TIPPLING HOUSES AND THE SAB- 
BATH. 


Y some extrnordinary process of herme- 
neutics, the laws which forbid traffic 


on the Sabbath, have very generally been 


regarded as having no application to the 


traffic insliguors, provided they are sold in 
less qu than quart. If a dry- 
mechanic, 

on Sun- 


Waeeeers of the law would interfere, 
and require him to desist, or else submit to 


eneral As- :| and 


the penalty. But selling liquor, provided it 
be not so much asa quart ata time, is not Sun- 
day traffic, and therefore is no offence in the 
eye of the law. Such would seem to be the 
practical interpretation put upon this sort 
of dealing in most of our cities. Whilst all 
other places of business are closed, through 
respect to the Sabbath, and in obedience to 
the requirements of the law, tippling-houses 
are permitted to stand open, and unblush- 
ingly to carry on their nefarious traffic. A 
movement to bring the law to bear upon this 
‘class of offenders} was made some time 
since, we believe, in New York and Brook- 
lyn.- We have been- greatly gratified to see 
that Judge Thompson of Philadelphia has 
given his opinion very decidedly on the sub- 
ject. At the commencement of one of the 
late terms of his court, he called attention 
to the fact, that many of the tippling-houses 
in the city were kept open on the Sabbath; 
and after reciting the laws of Pennsylvania 
prohibiting traffic on the Sabbath, proceeded 
ed as follows: 

“ The policy of these acts, I think, ought 
not to be questioned. I presume it will be 
admitted by any intelligent mind, that re- 
ligion is of the utmost importance to every 
community. The history of the past fur- 
nishes abundant evidence of the truth of 
this proposition. It is the basis of civili- 
zation. Without it we should be in a state 
of moral darkness and degradation, such as 
usually attend the most baroarous and sav- 
age states. It is to the influence of it that 
we stand indebted for all that social order 
and happiness which prevail among us. 
It is by the force of religion, more than 
by any of our municipal regulations, or 
even our boasted sense of honour, that we 
are kept within the line of moral recti- 
tude, and constrained within to administer 
to the welfare and comfort of each other. 
In short, we owe to it all that we enjoy of 
civil or religious liberty. 

“ Here, then, give me leave to say that the 
Sabbath is, in my humble opinion, not only 
admirably adapted to promote and establish 
religion among us, but to secure and pre- 
serve vur physical, as well as moral health 
and strength. 

“It has further been frequently decided 
that contracts entered into upon Sunday 
are void, under the act of 1794. [Kemper 
vs. Kemper.] The words of the acts 
of Assembly are sufficient to embrace every 
species of worldly business not therein 
specially excepted; whether it appertains 
to, or be in the exercise of a person’s ordi- 
nary calling or not. By the terms of the 
act itis evident that it is not restricted to 
the business of his ordinary calling. 

“It matters not, then, upon what ground 
the law is sustained. Jt is the law of the 
land. And while it remains upon our 
statute book, it is the duty of the officers of 
the law to enforce it. 

* The only question then is, are those per- 
sons whose ordinary calling is to keep tav- 
erns, or to sell liquors by less measure than 
a quart, under a license obtained for that 

urpose, exempt. from the operation of a 
aw which affects all other persons and call-- 
ings? 

Sts order to sustain this position, it must 
be shown that the keeping open of taverns 
on Sundays, for the purpose of vending 
liquore to all persons who apply, is ‘a work 
of necessity or charity,’ or is embraced in 
the proviso, which permits the dressing of 
victuals, in private families, bake houses, 
lodging houses, inns, &. 

“The constables are thus notified, that 
it is their duty to make a weekly return of 
every infraction of the law, within their 
wards or townships, to the alderman or 
magistrate of such ward or township, and if 


the alderman or magistrate of such ward or 
townthip refuse ta’take notice of the mat- 
Aer, then itis thevduty of the constable to 
bring the matter fo the attention of the court, 


who will take such notice in the matter as 
the case demands.” 


regretted, not only by his | 


F< 
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certain meats and drinks as making one spi- 
ritually unclean; but our Lord, who was a 
better indge as to the operation of moral 
eatses, decided that it was what came out 
of a man which defiled him, and not what 
went into him. The p -spot was in his 
soul, and not in the things he ate and drank. 
Outward circumstances, indeed, have much 


| to do with the type which our religion as- 


sumes, and with its visible manifestations. 
A healthful spiritual atmosphere is more 
favourable to development of a robust, 
energetic, spiritual character, than a vicious, 
ilential one. - It is easier to preserve, at 
least, the semblance of piety, where there is 
no special cross to bear, than where there 
are difficulties to be encountered at the 
instant and ever afterwards. It is a great 
mistake, however, to imagine that all that is 
necessary in order to preserve a high stand- 
ard of piety, is, that we should be removed 
from all apparent adverse outward influ- 
ences. Many really sincere Christians per- 
suade themselves that their discomforts and 
discouragements in spiritual things are owing 
to their outward lot. Like Basil, they think 
that if they could only get off into the wil- 
derness, all would go well—they could then 
serve God as they desire todo. So long as 
they are situated as at present, they hardly 
hope to get much nearer heaven in the spi- 
rit of their minds. Here are household 
duties to be attended to every day; domes- 
tics to be seen after; children, whose wants 
are legion, to be cared for; friends and 
neighbours are not uniformly kind, cour- 
teous, and considerate as they should be; a 
thousand rumours of the sayings and doings 
of an eviJ-minded and wicked world come to 
our ears; the occupations of business are 
constant and absorbing. Every day and 
hour has its anxieties. Prosperity but 
widens the sphere for attention, and multi- 
plies the number of our cares; adversity 
brings disappointment and mortification, as 
well as concern for the future. The ten- 
dency of such cares, unless resisted, is un- 
questionably adverse to spiritual enjoyment 
and growth in grace. The remedy, there- 
fore, regarded by many as the only effectual 
one, is to get away from all these sources of 
trouble—give up the business; break away 
from vexatious ties; go, if possible, where 
there will be nothing to care for but the 
soul’s concerns. Like Basil, leave the com- 
pany of men, and depart into the wilderness. 
A lurking feeling of this sort might be 
found somewhere in the heart of many a 
professing Christian. Its existence is not 
altogether an unfavourable symptom. It 
indicates that there is a felt want of a higher 
style of piety, and some sort of desire to 
secure it. But there is a misapprehension 
as to what is requisite in order to its pos- 
session; and this mistake leads to a false 
security, inasmuch‘as not being able to take 
themselves away from the world, and being 
satisfied that this is indispensable to their 
being better Christians, they quietly settle 
down as very indifferent Christians. Under 
the influence of this error, some men of 
business are spending their best days in 
doing little for their own souls, or for the 
Church of God. Business they look upon as 
unfavourable to very decided and efficient 
piety, and as they cannot just now give up 
their business, they postpone their more full 
devotion to Christ and his kingdom, to a 
time when they can lay aside business, and 
look more after the concerns of the soul. 
Hence the vigour and prime of life passes 
away, with its best powers all kept back 
from their most exalted and valuable sphere 
of employment. Or, Christians whose cares 
are in the home circle, imagining that one 
can never live as a Christian should do, so 
long as so many and such constant house- 
hold vexutions are occurring, deliberately 
drug their consciences to sleep with this 
opiate, and then live on very far from what 
their profession and privileges demand. 
Now, the principle which underlies all 
such notions is a wrong one. There is no- 
thing in the world in general, or in the indi- 
vidual circumstances of any Christian, pro- 
vided he is not engaged in some wicked 
employment, which, of necessity, militates 
against his advances in the Christian life. 
In one sense, the world will always stand in 
his way to heaven. Its maxims, principles, 
and practices are directly at variance with 
those of Christ’s kingdom. But still the 
design of our Lord was not to remove his 
people from these evil influences, but to en- 
able them to resist and overcome them whilst 
in the very midst of them. “I pray not 
that thou wouldst take them out of the 
world,” said he, “but that thou wouldst 
keep them from the evil.” He designed not 
only to leave them within the reach of these 
adverse influences, but even to turn them to 
good account, by making them the occasions 
of conflict and victory to the Christian, and 
by this means rendering them instrumental 
in the higher development of his spiritual 
life. 


It is a very great mistake to imagine that 
we can be better Christians where there are 
no difficulties to contend with, than where 
trials stand thick upon our way. Suppose 
Paul had gone into a convent immediately 
on his conversion, would he ever have been 
the hale, vigorous, robust Christian man 
which we now see him? Paul would have 
escaped a world of trouble by going into the 
convent. He would not have had to be let 
down from a window in a basket, for fear of 
his enemies; he would have escaped with a 
whole back, instead of getting all those 
stripes upon it; he would have had no ship- 
wreck, no famine, no imprisonment, no 
chains; much time would he have had for 
reflection and pious meditation in the con- 
vent;—but Paul’s thoughts might have been 
as reluctant, after a time, to dwell all the 
while on spiritual things as have been those 
of many other pietists. Paul would have 
found that wicked thoughts can find a lodge- 
ment while in such walls, as well as outside 
of them; that when people have nothing 
else to do but to sit down and think of their 
own concerns, the devil is very apt to set 
their thoughts a-trenching into an enemy’s 
country. Paul would have found, too, that 
thinking of one’s own soul is not the whole 
duty of man; he would have needed some- 
thing to fill out the adaptations of his stir- 
ring nature fer other work. What a 
languid, sickly thing the Paul of the convent 
would have been, compared with the Paul 
of the basket, the stripes, the shipwreck, and 
the chains! | = 

No eyer better reason for 
finding fault with his circumstances, as being 
unfavourable to the cultivation of the pious 


affections, than had Paul. So far as this 


THE PRES 


interfered with; he had an amazing amount } 
of responsibility upon him in the care of all’, 


the churches, and wicked men 
were annoying him. Yet amidst all this, 
we never hear of Paul’s once saying, that 
he could only get away from all these cares 
and vexations, into some quiet, peaceful re- 
treat, he could be happy and serve God 
much more-devoutly. He rather gloried in 


his tribulations. They but inspired his faith 


and zeal, and increased the nerve and vigour 


| of his manly piety. 


God's plan for his people, is that they 
should each one serve him in whatever may 
be his lot, and not that each one should get 
out of his lot. We are to continue in our 
several callings, wherein we were when won 
to the service of Christ. That place where 
Providence puts us, is the best place for us 
to serve Godin. Basil thought otherwise, 
and, forsaking the company of men, went 
into the wilderness; but when he came 
there he had to say, “I have forsaken all 
things, but yet I retain my old heart.” Get 
as far as we may from our old homes and 
cares, 80 long as we live we shall carry with 
us our old hearts wherever we go, and these 
are the roots from which spring up all our 
harvests of anxiety and sorrow. We should 
learn first of all contentment with our lot, 
whatever it may be, and then, feeling that 
it is the best possible place for us to serve 
God in, we should give ourselves to every 
good word and work, and doing this, with 
our contentment, we should have also god- 
liness, which would be great gain. 


THE CHINESE REBELLION AND 
CHRISTIANITY. 


T is difficult to tell how much reliance 
should be placed upon the avowal of 
Christianity by the insurgents in China, as 
one of the great principles of their move- 
ment; nor even how much accuracy there 
may be in the accounts which reach us as to 
their opinions and operations. The original 
proclamation of the rebels, however, and all 
subsequent advices, have agreed in assigning 
to Christianity an important place in the 
platform adopted as a basis of action. Thus 
far, we see no reason to retract the opinions 
we expressed at some length, some time 
since, in regard to the possible character 
and results of this remarkable movement. 
It is difficult to say what may be the final 
termination; but even if the rebellion should 
be suppressed, it would seem impossible that 
men who have once imbibed the ideas which 
have become the dominant principles with 
the revolutionary party, could ever return to 
where they were before. Such sentiments 
are progressive. Being once fully adopted, 
they must, like the leaven and the mustard 
seed, develope themselves. The truths of 
the Christian religion, their connection with 
a freer, juster government, and a more ad- 
vanced state of society, and the general 
ideas of the age, which they have imbibed, 
never can become things unknown to them 
again. There must always henceforth be 
something of this leaven in China. This, in 
connection with the increased intercourse 
with the rest of the world, which is bringing 
the Chinese mind in more close and constant 
contact with that of the most enlightened 
Christian nations, must, in time, be produc- 
tive of great changes for the better, even 
should the present movement be entirely 
unsuccessful. 

Recent advices, however, show that the 
rebels are still victorious. They had occu- 
pied Nankin, and were next to try their 
strength upon Pekin. By far the most im- 
portant item in these advices, is the full and 
semi-official information we have as to the 
religious views of the rebels, brought back 
by the British ship-of-war Hermes, after 
ascending the Yangtze-kiang river, on pur- 
pose to ascertain the true state of things. 
We subjoin an extract from the North 
China Herald of the 7th of May: 

The Hermes returned to this port on the 
afternoon of the 5th inst., with his Excellency, 
Sir George Bonham on board. She has made 
an eventful trip up the Yangtze, during which 
ehe lay five days at Nankin, and brings back 
intelligence of a deeply interesting and even 
astounding character respecting the insurgents, 
giving us much cause to thank Her Majesty's 
Pienipotentiary for the steps taken to obtain 
some positive information regarding them. 
The following particulars we give on good au- 
thority, and hope to furnish from the same 
source more details in a future issue : 

“The insurgents are Christians of the Pro- 
testant form of worship, and anti-idolators of 
the strictest order. They acknowledge but one 
God, the Heavenly Father, the Allwise, All- 
powerful, and Omnipresent Creator of the 
world; with him, Jesus Christ as the Saviour of 
mankind; and also the Holy Spirit, as the last 
of the three persons of the Trinity. Their 
chief on earth is a person known as ‘ Tae-ping- 
wang, the Prince of Peace,’ to whom a kind of 
divine origin and mission is ascribed. Far, 
however, from claiming adoration, he forbids, in 
an edict, the application to himself of the terms 
‘supreme,’ * holy,” and others, hitherto constant! 
assumed by the Emperors of China, but whic 
he declines receiving on the ground that they 
are due to God alone. Their moral code the 
insurgents call the ‘Heavenly Rules,’ which, 
on examination, proved to be the ten command- 
ments. The observance of these is strictly 
enforced by the leaders of the movement, 
chiefly Kwang-tung and Kwang-se, men, who 
are not merely formal professors of a religious 
system, but practical and spiritual Christians, 
deeply influenced by the belief that God ig al- 
ways with them. The hardships they have suf- 
fered and the dangers they have incurred are 

nishments and trials of their Heavenly 

ather; the successes they have achieved are 
instances of his grace. In conversation they 
‘bore’ the more worldly-minded by constant re- 
currence to that special attention of the Al- 
mighty of which they believe themselves to be 
the objects. With proud humility, and with 
the glistening eyes of —s they point 
back to the fact, that at the beginning of their 
enterprise, some four years ago, they numbered 
but one hundred or two hundred; and that, 
except for the direct help of their Heavenly 
Father, they never could have done what they 

“* They,’ said one, speaki Imperial- 
ists, ‘spread all kind of lies sieat us. ray 
we employ magical arts. The only kind of 
magic we have used is prayer to God. In 
Kwang-se, when we occupied Yung Goan, we 
were sorely pressed ; there were then only some 
2000 or 3000 of us. We were beset on all 
sides by much greater numbers; we had no 
powder left, and our provisions were all gone; 
but our Heavenly Father came down and showed 
us the way to break out. So we put our wives 
and children in the middle, and not only forced 
a passage, but completely beat our enemies,’ 

“ After a short pause he added— 

“If it be the will of God that our Prince of 
Peace shal! be the Sovereign of China, he will 


_be the Sovereign of China, if not, then we will 


tae mano 

«While ve manifestly derived their 
religious beliefs from the ana if not in 
some cases the direct teachings of foreign Pro- 
testant missionaries, they appeared to be ex- 
tremely ignorant of foreign nations. Canton 
was known to them as the seat of a t for- 
eign commerce; but Shanghae (which has in- 
deed sprung into importance during the few 

rs they have been fighting in the est) was 

nd to be quite unknown to several of their 
leading men. It is gratifying to learn that 
under these circumstances the existence of a 
common religious belief disposes them to regard 
their ‘ foreign brethren’ with a frank friendliness 
which experience renders it difficult to 
perce gx) in a Chinese, but which we earnest- 
ly trust every effort will be made to cultivate 
and establish in their minds. I[t would, to 
speak of nothing else, do more for our com- 
mercial interests should the insurgents succeed, 
than hundreds of ships and regiments. We 
understand that during & ride of ten or 
twelve miles into the city of Nankin and back, 
along what may at present be called one of the 
streets of a large camp, Mr. Meadows did not 
hear one of those ve 


thets applied to himeelf or: 


ing 

was 

expressions with which the latter garnish all 
con 


to their country a 
and anxious to obtain adherents, they, — 


chants of GI 
‘editor of the 
with a purse containing £390, in testimony 

of their appreciation of his enterprise as a | 
have always been so liberally bestowed on pase | journalist. , 
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foreignets by the heathen Ghinese,., ‘There 
also felon @vidence that thé obscene 


are prohibited and almost 


West. But among the leaders and originators 
of @ good Jeaven, which, we trust and earnestly 
wish, may altimately spread throughout the 
whole mass. One of the sin- 


is, that while fighting 


theless, throw great difficulties in the way of a 
rapid increase of numbers, by insisting on the 
adoption of a new and revealed religion 


the barbarians. 


“ We have not time or space to say more at 
present. We have thought it advisable to dwell, 
in the first instance, mainly on the most striking 


and momentous feature of this movement, its 


religious and pdritanical elément—a feature 
now placed beyond all doubt, but which the pre- 
vious conceptions of many foreigners will cause 
them to regard with the greatest astonishment, 
if not incredulity in any body of Chinese. We 

r to be enabled to give some ac- 
count of the origin, military organization, actual 
— and probable future movements of the 
neurgente. now hold Nankin, termed by 
ang, & ts w, and are the present 


RETIREMENT. 


T is a fact deserving of special notice, that 
even the Lord Jesus Christ, after he had 
entered upon his public ministry, deemed it 
necessary to be sometimes alone, that he 
might abstract his thoughts from sensible 
objects, and engage, without disturbance, in 
meditation and prayer. Those of his dis- 
ciples, in all ages of the Church, who have 
made the most eminent attainments in piety, 
have felt the same necessity. As entire se- 
clusion from the world tends to paralyze the 
healthful sympathies of our nature, and en- 
gender a morose disposition, so a partial 
seclusion, properly improved, enables the 
soul to cultivate its spiritual activity, and 
better qualifies it for its public duties. Pro- 
gress in piety mainly depends on the right 
use of solitude. When we can exclude the 
world and its distractions, we enjoy a very 
desirable opportunity of conversing with our 
own souls, and communing with God. Then 
it is that we may faithfully deal with our- 
selves, and institute arigid scrutiny into the 
precise state of our spiritual relations to God. 
How can we know ourselves, unless we 
quietly and steadily turn our thoughts in- 
ward, and bring ourselves to a strict account? 
And how can we know God, unless we often 
calmly contemplate him? Our most familiar 
intercourse with our Saviour; our most ear- 
nest and prevalent prayers; our most re- 
freshing and invigorating seasons of com- 
munion with the Father of our spirits, are 
found at those times when the eyes and ears 
of the world do not intrude upon us. These 
are truths well established, and yet, unhap- 
pily, but little considered. The piety of 
multitudes becomes sickly and stunted from 
a want of their application. It is not only a 
common result, that many never attain to a 
Christian manhood from permitting them- 
selves to be ceaselessly occupied in their 
lawful worldly avocations, but even from 
being too constantly absorbed in outward 
employments of a more strictly religious 
nature. Even the ministers of the gospel 
may obstruct their own spiritual progress, 
by too absorbing study and multiplied pub- 
lic services. The danger is still more im- 
minent to private Christians who devote 
themselves too exclusively to their worldly 
callings. Every Christian who would pre- 
serve his own soul in health, must have his 
seasons of retirement, shutting himself out 
from the world, and conversing with God 
and his own heart. These seasons should be 
daily, and every inclination to neglect them 
should be promptly repelled as a temptation 
of the adversary. 


FREE CHURCH PRINCIPLES. 


HE example of the Free Church of Scot- 
land has not been without its moral 
impression in all parts of Christendom. 
Their noble sacrifices could but attract the 
attention of the whole Christian world. It 
was no common thing to see five hundred 
ministers of the gospel coming out in a body 
from a church in which they had been born, 
baptized, educated, licensed, ordained, and 
in which they had laboured, many of them 
for by far the best portion of their lives, and 
where they had been beloved and honoured. 
It was no common thing to see such a body 
of men giving up the lands that had been so 
long endeared to them; the parishes which 
constituted the fields for their constant 
toils, and the means of subsistence for them- 
selves and their families; and going out 
homeless and pennyless, trusting to the pro- 
vidence of God and the generosity of his 
people alone for provision for the future, and 
doing all this too for conscience’ sake. Such 
a spectacle was indeed altogether unique and 
sublime. It was an eloquent sermon to all 
mankind, a masterly defence of the power 
of the gospel on the heart and conscience—a 
noble illustration of the triumph of Chris- 
tian principle over the selfishness, and mer- 
cenary feelings of the human heart. 

The discussion on the religious condition 
of the continent of Europe, in the late 
General Assembly of the Free Church, 
brought out many encouraging facts, show- 
ing the effect of the example of the Free 
Church on the continental churches and the 
progress of its principles there. The Ldin- 
burgh Witness, alluding to the report of the 
Committee on the State of Religion on the 
Continent, thus speaks: 

“ The leading fact of a favourable kind in 
the * Report’ was, the gradual spread of Free 
Church principles throughout Europe. Of 
this the Church had had several se 
proofs during the past year, Not only ha 
the principles of our Church been recog- 
nized in Piedmont and in Geneva; even 
beneath the shadow of the Apenines there 
now exists a Free Church Presbytery. 
Letters have been received from the Scotch 
colonies in Eastern Prussia, from Northern 
Germany, from Sweden, and from the dis- 
tant shores of Batavia, expressing approval 
of the principles maintained by the Free 
Church. At the period of the Disruption 
there were statesmen who did not conceal 
their intention of driving these principles 
back to the Grampians, or at least of hem- 
ming them within the shores of Scotland, 
where they had arisen. But now these 
principles have crossed the ocean, and are 
finding friends far from the land of their 
birth. The fortresses on the Mediterranean 
are theirs; they are leavening our colonies; 
Mahometan bigotry is beginning to own 
their influence; and the long dreary — 
of India is beginning to break up under 
their power. ‘The Bible, so long merely a 
British book, is now becoming a European 
one. During three years past, four millions 
of the Scriptures have been circulated in 
France; and in Italy, and in Rome itself, 
the Bible is sought for, notwithstanding that 
Papal tyranny has suspended a halter above 
the head of every man who shall dare to 

read it,”’ 


Enrerprise.—A number of the mer- 
w recently presented the 
orth British Daily Mail, 
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Record. 


The Church Extension Committee of St. 


Louis have dalled the Rev. James A. Paige, 
late of Prineston Theological Seminary, to the 


Park Avenue church of that city. 
Mr. George M. S. Blauvelt, licentiate, has 
a call to the Presbyterian church at 
Chester, New Jersey. Correspondents will ad- 
dress him accordingly. 
The Rev. Franklin Merril! was installed pas- 
tor of the Pres eburch in Stillwater, 
New York, on the 20th ult., by the Presbytery 
of Troy. 7 
The Rev. Lewis H. Lee was installed pastor 
of the Presbyterian church in Waterford, New 
ee the 20th ult., by the Presbytery of 
The Rev. Thomas H. Newton, Sea- 
men’s chaplain at St. Thomas, West Indies, has 
received a unanimous call to become pastor of 
the church at Berwick, Pennsylvania. ) 

On the 14th of June the Presbytery of New 
Lisbon ordained Joseph S. Grimes, and in- 
stalled him paster of the Presbyterian church 
of Salem, Ohio. The Rev. A. S. Billingsby 
preached the sermon, and the Rev. William 
Read gave the charge to pastor and people. 

On the 15th of June the Presbytery of New 
Lisbon ordained William Young Brown, and 
installed him pastor of the Presbyterian church 
of New Lisbon, Ohio. The Rev. J. S. Grimes 
preached the sermon, and the Rev. John Moore 
delivered the charge to pastor and people. 

On Tuesday evening, 19th ult., the Rev. C. 
R. Lane was installed pastor of the Presbyte- 
rian church of Tunkhannock, Pennsylvania, by 
a committee of the Presbytery of Luzerne. 
The Rev. N. G. Parke presided, proposed the 
constitutional questions, and charged the pas- 
tor; the Rev. J. Osmond preached the sermon, 
from 2 Tim. iv. 2, “Preach the word,” and 
gave the charge to the people; and the Rev. J. 
Delville Mitchell participated in the devotional 
exercises of the occasion. Tunkhannock is a 
new, important, and rapidly increasing place ; 
the county town of Wyoming county; and the 
charch over which a pastor has now been in- 
stalled is, (notwithstanding it has of late suf- 
fered many and severe reverses,) in many res- 
pects, an important and promising one; and 
the relation of pastor and people bids fair to 
be pleasant and productive of good. 


From our French Correspondent. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. | 
War, Civil, Political, and Religious— Revival in 
the South of France— Numerous Conversions 

— Young Men’s Christian Association. 

Panis, July 21, 1853. 

Messrs. Editors—Peace or war? The great, 
the solemn, the all-absorbing question is still 
pending; and whilst the procrastination of the 
answer seems to be a token of peace, that very 
procrastination is sufficient to produce part of 
the evils of war. My personal impression has 
been from the beginning, and still is, that 
present difficulties will once more be smoothed 
away by diplomatic skill. For by most, if not 
by gill, of the great powers of Europe, war is 
connected with such danger, and viewed with 
such apprehension, that they will do any thing 
feasible rather than be involved in a general 
collision, the only immediate hope and resource 
of democracy. But it is not in the power of 
diplomacy to change the nature of things: the 
seed of a future European conflagration is sown 
in the general state of things and minds, and is 
seen springing up on all sides. Indeed, the 
question has a three-fold bearing: political 
war between the European powers; social war 
between the different classes of society; reli- 
gious war between the contending ecclesiasti- 
cal parties. The storm may be put off, and 
will probably be put off, for a time; but it 
must be expected to break out ere long. Both 
the course of contemporary history, and the 
general tendency of scriptural prophecy, con- 
strain us to look forward for some fearful ca- 
lamities in store for our old continent. This 
serious view of the future is not confined to 
religious people; it is found every where, since 
the last French Revolution and the removal of 
King Louis Philippe. The truth of this remark 
is visible even in the growing eagerness with 
which our generation is thrusting itself into the 
follies, gaiety, and luxury of the world. Life is 
enjoyed as if it were not to last: “ Let us eat 
and drink, for to-morrow we shall die.” (Isaiah 
xxii. 13.) 

Amidst such confusion and agitation, it is 
more satisfactory even than at ordinary times 
to behold the progress of evangelical truth. 
We have peculiar reasons for thankfulness 
just now for a religious revival that takes 
place in the South of France, especially in the 
Departments of the Gards, Ardéche, and Dréme. 

(I mentioned it to you a few weeks ago, but 
without entering into any details.) I wish to 
give you to-day some account of the spirit of 
that revival, extracted from letters that I have 
before me, and written by friends actively en- 
gaged in the work, and whose testimony I fully 
rely upon. 

“Although to-day is the busiest Sunday of 
the year, the different services have been very 
well attended. It is, I think, a most hopeful 
symptom of progress in the revival, that, in a 
season of the year when most of the religious 
meetings were formerly suspended, we have 
observed this year but a slight diminution in 
the number of persons attending them.* 
Another proof of the good work that is going 
on is the absence, in a great many cases, of 
the feverish disquietude so generally produced 
by labours which so completely absorb the 
strength both of mind and body. Some per- 
sons, who have been obliged to throw away 
their silk-worms, and others who can expect 
but a very small profit, seem to be raised up 
above these interests, which were in former 
times the most important in their estimation. 
Some are convinced that this trial was neces- 
sary for them, and will bring forth ‘a peace- 
able fruit of righteousness’ and sanctification. 
Under these circumstances, I think the want 
of success suffered by a great many persons, 
will contribute for its share to hasten the pro- 
gress of the revival. Some one, speaking of a 
neighbouring locality, said to me the other 
day, ‘If there is not a good harvest of co- 
coons, there will be a good one of souls.’ We 
feel the Spirit of God moving over our neigh- 
bourhood, as it did in the beginning, ‘upon 
the face of the waters.’ ”’ 

In another part of his letter, my correspon- 
dent speaks of a very simple and ignorant, but 
pious and zealous man, of the name of Michel, 
who has been made a blessing to some of his 
family, and of his friends. He was engaged in 
the service of a farmer, who was a man of a 
violent and harsh temper, and who, on account 
of Michel’s faithful exhortations, had more than 
once threatened to send him away. But he had 
not yet carried the threat into execution, when 
Michel prevailed on his master to accompany 
him to @ prayer-meeting. By the grace of God, 
his heart was touched; a remarkable change 
was observed in him; he ardently sought the 
Lord, and has now found joy and peace in be- 
lieving. ‘The first time I prayed with him,” 
adds the young minister who gives me these 
details, “I could not refrain from being greatly 
moved, seeing this man, who had hitherto 
seemed hardened against every good impres- 
sion, weeping as a child, praising God for the 
grace received, and asking him to make him 
faithful. He is now a man of prayer. He im- 
mediately began praying with and for his wife, 
and she is now of one mind with him. An elder 
brother of Michel follows their example, and 
is seriously concerned about his soul.” 

When it was reported that Pierre B. (the 
man just mentioned) prayed in the public 
meetings, nO one would believe it. His land- 
lord, a gay and unbelieving man, was heard to 
say, “If I knew it to be true, I would go to the 
meeting to hear him.” A young clerk was also 
so astonished at the news about Pierre B. that 
he went to the meeting the day he heard of it, 
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Some also, have felt the salutary in- 
fluence of the revival. Mr. —— mentions one, 
whose conduct has completely changed within 
a few months. He is now as sealous to forward 
the revival, as he was formerly opposed to it. 
He was in the habit of shatting his chureh for 
a whole month, (during the season of the silk- 


four in one Sunday. 
change, the revival has been promoted in an 
extraordinary way in his parish. 

In the town of M——, whither Mr. —— was 
rather discouraged from going, seeing no result 
of his work, the face of things has entirely 
changed since a few weeks. The master of the 
public house said, a short time ago, to a friend, 
“T cannot gain my living here any longer; I 
must go elsewhere ; for all the young men are 
turning Methodists.” 

My young friend ends his letter, by speaking 
of the happy death of Michel's father-in-law, an 
old man of seventy-five years of age, who said to 
him, a short time before his death, “How could 
I so long attend the meetings, without know- 
ing the Saviour’s grace—his precious grace!” 
His wife also died in peace three days after 
him. 

Another minister of the neighbourhood 
makes the following reflections on the general 
spirit of the revival, “I have remarked two 
things; the first is, that it is more especially 
among children and young people that the 
conversions have taken place; and God gives 
us thereby a token of future prosperity. The 
other is, that almost everywhere the revival 
has begun in the prayer-meetings, and after 
the account of what the Lord had done else- 
where. ‘Give thanks unto the Lord; make 
known his deeds among the people.’” 

If any further testimony were needed, it 
would be found in a letter written on the same 
subject by a Romish priest of Privas (départe- 
ment de ! Ardéche,) and published by ? Uni- 


dent ridicules the work of the Lord, he bears 
an unwilling testimony to its reality and im- 
portance. Let your readers judge from a few 
extracts of that most curious letter. 

“Mr. Athanase Coquerel, pastor of the Re- 
formed Church of Paris, said some time ago in 
his paper le Lien, that the factice movement of 
the Methodist Protestants had diminished, and 
that the opinion of the enlightened Churches 
was unceasingly gaining ground. I do not 
know if Mr. Athanase Coquerel’s assertions 
are exact for the north of France; but one 
thing I know, in our Southern parts the 
Methodist , instead of diminishing, 
become every day more numerous. Emissaries 
from Geneva visit, in all directions, our bo- 
roughs and hamlets, and gain to the pure doc- 
trine of Calvin a great many of our separated 
brethren, who feel a great need of a religion 
more positive than the confused collection of 
negations of which all the doctrine of the 
ministers of our days is composed. . . . It is 
incredible what progress this new form of Cal- 
vinism makes among the Protestants. Things 
are come to such a pitch, that several minis- 
ters of our vicinity, after having vainly strug- 
gled against the torrent, are now carried away 
by it, and become Methodists themselves, or at 
least feign to become so, rather than see their 
churches empty, and their preaching unattend- 
ed. . . . It is not useless to describe to the Ro- 
man Catholics the new phase entered upon by 
Calvinism in the South of France. This, then, 
is what is going on under our eyes. 

“ About two years ago, six young Calvinist 

ministers, brought up, it was reported, in the 
Faculty of Theology of Strasbourg, formed the 
plan of meeting once a month in the town of 
Valence, (department de la Dréme.) They 
hired a room in a small hotel. There they mu- 
tually communicated their religious ideas, cor- 
rected some superannuated customs constantly 
practiced in their churches, and invented a new 
discipline according to the taste of our times. . . 
Some time after, it was resolved, with one ac- 
cord, to have a public meeting, to which they 
would invite all the Protestants of the neigh- 
bouring country. The assembly was held in 
the little village of Beaufort, near Crest, 
(Dréme.) It was very numerous; preaching 
was continued during the whole day; the zeal 
of a warm republican, just come back from Al- 
geria, whither he had been exiled after the 
insurrections of December, 1851, was especially 
admired. To charm the tediousness of his cap- 
tivity, he had given himself to the reading of 
the Bible, which had made him so pious and so 
ardent, that he composed prayers, and even 
preached in public, though he was but a lay- 
man. The ministers, being delighted with the 
assembly of Beaufort, did not stop in such a 
good way, and in the course of last month, 
(May) they had a new assembly at Soriol, 
(Dréme.) It was still more numerous than that 
of Beaufort. The ministers arrived in numbers 
at the head of their flocks. The church was 
not large enough to contain the multitude, 
which met under an immense shed... . 

“The ministers preached after the manner of 
those illuminés, so admirably described by Dr. 
Milner, in his fine book entitled, “‘ The End of 
Religious Controversy.” One of them said at 
the end of his sermon, “It is not we that seek 
the Lord; it is the Lord himself who comes to 
us in his mercy.” Then, with violent gesticu- 
lation, he added, summoning his auditory, ‘‘ He 
is there! I see him! He sends us mercy! Do 
you see it? Do you feel it? Speak out!” At 
the same moment, an old peasant gets up from 
his seat and cries out, “ Yes, yes; I am sure 
that Jesus Christ died for me, to save me; I 
believe in the mercy of God, who caused his 
Son to be born to save men; I feel the grace of 
the Lord in me; Iam no more the same man!” 
And at the same time he fell on his knees, and 
publicly addressed to God a moving prayer, 
which caused all the persons present to weep. 

“A short time after, another assembly was 
held in the little town of le Pouzzin (Ardéche.) 
A pouring rain did not prevent twelve minis- 
ters from attending, with a great many Pro- 
testants; amongst the twelve, two were rather 
cold as to the religious movement, which the 
Methodists call the revival of Protestants. But 
public opinion has constrained them to follow 
the general impulse. ... A fourth meeting has 
been announced for the end of this month, 
(June.)” 

I ought not to mention religious revivals of 
our days, without giving a prominent place to 
the younger classes of our Protestant popula- 
tion, and especially to young men. 

Amongst the facts relating to the actual de- 
velopment of Christian life, one of the most 
hopeful for the Reformed Charches is the de- 
sire after religious activity, which, in several 
parts of the world simultaneously has incited 
numerous groups of young men to meet 
among themselves to manifest their faith, and 
to work together for the advancement of the 
Lord’s kingdom. Almost all the efforts made 
in that direction are now depending upon the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. One great 
principle is common to all the different socie- 

ties working for the same cause in various 
manners ; they all leave the ecclesiastical ques- 
tions aside, and invite to join in their labours 
all Christian young men, without taking in 
consideration to what ecclesiastical denomina- 
tion they belong. 

To give you an idea of the extent to which 
this work is carried, I will mention the associa- 
tions, the foundation of which has been an- 
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mon to them all. Nearly all keep up 
pondence with distant brethren; 
them possess a religious library, t 
members distribute tracts, or are actively em- 


| ployed in the Sunday-schools. Others, which, 


by the number or resources of their members, 
are able to bear the expense, have a place 
of their own for their meetings, 
gious books and newspapers, 
rooms to all the young men 
London, in Edinburgh, (to say nothing of 
United States,) and lately in Paris, and in 
neva, they have asked known clergymen and 
laymen to give in their public rooms lectures 
on various religious subjects, which have been. 
attended with deep interest. 


Religious Anniversaries in Switzer- 


(CORRESPONDENCE OF THE 
liance, and Protestant and Young Men's Asso- 
ciations— Encouraging in the Na- 
tional Church—The Work abroad—A Spirit 
worthy of Imitation—The Future, 

Geveva, July, 1863. 

Messrs. Editors—In my last I gave you some 
account of the late religious anniversaries, 
which I had had the privilege of attending here. 
I will now notice a few other meetings, and. 
make some reflections on what I saw and heard 
at these meetings. 

On the afternoon of the 30th June, the pub- 
lic sessions of the Evangelical Society closed; 
but the same evening there was held, in a pri- 
vate house inthe city, an informal and fami- 
liar meeting for free conversation and prayer. 
It was a delightful gathering—a true mingling 
of hearte—something to which I had hitherto 
been an entire stranger, and which I would 
like to see transferred to the other side of the 
ocean. Dr, Merle presided, and proposed as a. 
subject of conversation these two questions: 
“What are the best means of keeping up the 
awakening in the Church?” and, “In what 
manner can Popery be most effectually combat- 
ted?” The conversation on these and other 
subjects was long and earnest, and character- 
ized by much feeling and humility. It was’ 
frequently interrupted by singing and prayer, 
and, at a late hour, the brethren separated, re- 
joicing that they had been permitted to sit to- 
gether in heavenly places, and greatly strength- 
ened for another year’s labours, by the unbur-” 
thening of their hearts to one another. I. 
found it good to be there, and I went to my 
house feeling, that though the harvest was. 
great, and the labourers very few, seed so 
faithfully sown would not be sown in vain. 

Besides the Societies already mentioned,’ 
there is in Geneva an Evangelical Alliance, * 
which is doing an efficient work among the 
Roman Catholics, and there has just been. 
formed the Society for the Promotion of Protes-, 
tant Interests. This latter Society has grown 
out of the interest excited by the Romish con- 
troversy, which took place here last winter;, 
but how its object differs from that of the Alli- 
ance I am not able to say. There is also here 
@ very interesting association of young men,’ 
under the name of “The Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Union.” Its object is the mutual spiritual. 
edification of its members, and to excite among. 
them an interest in the progress of evangeliza-. 
tion im the world. They possess a reading 
room and a small Christian library, and meet: 
from time to time for the study of the Scrip- 
tures and prayer. They have a large corres- 
pondence, with like associations in different 
parts of Europe, and of the United States; and 
thus become fully acquainted with the pro- 
gress of'the gospel in these different coun- 
tries. The Association is at present in a 
highly flourishing condition, and promises to 
effect much good for the young men of Ge- 
neva. I understand that already twenty simi- 
lar societies have been formed in the United. 
States, and I can only hope that they may be 
multiplied there an hundred fold... The expen- 
diture is so little, the means so simple, and 
the promise so large, that even every little vil- 
lage in our country might possess a like asso- 
ciation, and thus throw a happy safeguard 
around our young men. I would commend 
the subject to the attention of those whose 
eyes may fall upon these lines. 

Such are the religious societies of Geneva, 
of which the anniversaries have just been 
held. I have sought only to give you a gene- 
ral idea of their work and condition, without 
entering upon any of the interesting details of 
their meetings. Allow me, in closing, very 
briefly, to record the impressions made upon 
me by these details as to the work of evangeli- 
zation in this region. And, 

1. As to Geneva itself, the impression is 
most favourable. From whatever cause, there 
is evidently in the National Church a strong 
current setting in, in favour of the truth as it 
is in Jesus. There is an evident feeling, that 
there is a great want to be supplied, and a 
seeking to know what this want is. There is 
more activity in behalf of the truth, and more 
evangelical feeling. As I have already said, 
during the past year there has been much con- 
troversy with the Romanists, which seems to 
have awakened in many breasts a sentiment 
of true piety. The exchange of delegates be- 
tween the Society of Missions and the Evan- 
gelical Society is an extraordinary and signifi-. 
cant fact. Hitherto there has been no con- 
nection whatever between the Established and 
Free Church, and the latter has suffered much. 
persecution from the former. This year their 
delegates meet in fraternal council, and ex- 
change with each other sentiments of esteem 
and affection! It is not because the Free 
Church has departed from its noble confession 
of the eternal Godhead of Christ, but because 
there is a strong tendency in many members. 
of the National Church towards this Confes- 
sion. We may hope that this tendency will 
increase, and that without the compromise of - 
any truth these churches may be bound still 
closer together. Besides this gratifying fact, 
there is evidently an awakening in both. 
Churches to a higher tone of piety, and to a 
greater activity in the work of evangelization. 
The interest in Roman Catholics is greater 
than it has been for many years, and the most 
strenuous efforts have been devised, and put 
forth im this city for their conversion; and 
these efforts have met with much success, and 
are still conducted with vigour and determina- 
tion. 

2. As to the work abroad, I have already 
said that the reports of the different delegates 
were most gratifying and encouraging. In 
France especially, there is evidently a great 
work going on. Every where ani awakening— 
every where an abundant success attending the 
ministration of the truth. While, on the one 
hand, Rome is using the arm of the secular 
power to crush the liberties of the people, and 
with them, the extension of the gospel; God, 
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erable of a village.” ‘ The New York Hotel, 
race Church, and Union Square will be con- 


sidered well a 


within. ‘Or, he will be greeted, over another 
door, with the portrait of an ox from some- 
where about the Rocky Mountains or the Paci- 
fic, which seems to have « pair of arms growing 
out of its neck; or, one of the “Three Brothers,” 
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work, which gives a tick, as you go along, to 
register the entrance of another visitor. A very 
polite person requests your umbrella, cane, or 
whatever else you may have, with which you 


might'do mischief to the contents of the Pal- 
ace, and delivers you a cheque, which will se- 
cure their return as you pass out. Once with- 
im, you haye before you a spacious, light, gay 
wea, irregular, lofty, broken up by stairways, 
talleries, and columns, overarched by the con- 
ave of the beautiful dome, and filled with 
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will find almost as i&teresting as the other pro- 
‘dustions of Ireland which he is admiring. 
” too, with some sort 
of ‘a machine that he has invented—we do not 


carry one back to Johnny Crapaud’s 
ions, again, A great variety of bronzes and 
Parian marble wares tempt one to pause; but 
time presses, and we must goon. Nor can we 
stop to examine these Mexican-looking saddles, 
nor these odd Austrian shooting dresses, nor 
these velvets, nor a thousand other things. 
This exhibition is the study for many days. A 
cursory survey will do for the first time. We 
have taken that, and will go now, hoping to 
return before a great while again. | 
Meantime, we hope that these unopened 
| heads and boxes will have disgorged their 
hidden treasures—that the steam will be driv- 
ing these curious and ingenious engines and 


will be arranged, and these vacant 
places all about the Palace be filled up. Then 
the spectacle will be well worth seeing. It may 
not be compared with the great London Exhi- 
bition; but it will be found immeasurably su- 
perior to anything which has before been seen 
in this country. It is not merely one’s curios- 
ity or taste which is to be gratified by such an 
exhibition; it is a display of the triumph of 
mind over matter. It is a sort of agreement 
of ‘various portions of the world to bring their 
varied achievements in mechanical employ- 
ments and the arts together, that they may 


men may gather much valuable information; 
untravelled people may see a great deal which 
otherwise they must have crossed an ocean to 
inspect; and all may discover what wonders 
human ingenuity, skill, and taste, can effect, 
and pick up some useful information to help 
them along in whatever work in the world God 
may have given them to do. a 


MosicaL.—Handel’s tuning-fork was sold 
recently, in. London, for sixteen dollars. 
At the same sale a violin, of remarkable ex- 
cellence, brought twelve hundred dollars. | 


Tue Sorvivors or Frepericx THE 
Aruy.—A letter from Berlin, of 
the 6th ult. says:—* Last Sunday the offi- 
cers and soldiers who served under the 
Great Frederick, and who reside in the 


‘| neighbourhood of this city, met together at 


a banquet, to the number of 168. The 
oldest of these veterans is 108 years of age, 

The cont Frede- 
rick died August 17, 1786.” 


Tre Suttan anp THE Porg.—lIt is no 
groundless speculation to calculate how long 
the power of the Popedom in Italy may 
survive the expulsion of the Turks from 
Saint Sophia. No more deplorable calamity 
could ‘befall the world than that Europe 


should be involved in an outspread war, 
arising from so paltry a squabble, even 
though one of its minor results should be 


the overthrow of the temporal authority of 
the head of the Roman Church. But if, as 
there is reason to suppose, the probabilities 
of war with Russia had been increased by 
the mistaken policy of men who are not 
unreasonably suspected of being anything 
but unfriendly to the pretensions alike of 
Rome and of Russia, then it is time that the 
real friends of the Pope should be put upon 
their guard as to the result which may pro- 
bably ensue to the head of the Roman 
Catholic Church, in the event of the down- 
fall of the Ottoman empire.—7he Press. 

A Coiiece at Beruupa.— 
The London Spectator of a late date says: 
—* A meeting was held in Willis’s Rooms 
this week, the Earl of Harrowby in the 
chair, to carry out a scheme, originally de- 
vised by Bishop Berkeley for the establish- 
ment of a College at Bermuda, for the edu- 
cation of negroes. Resolutions to that effect 
were agreed to. Among those who spoke 
were the Rev. W. C. Dowding, the Earl of 
Shafiesbury, Mr. C. Howard, M.P., the 
Negro Canadian clergyman, Mr. Warde, 
and Lord Robert Grosvenor, M. P. It was 
stated that the coloured people of the Free 
States of America had subscribed largely to 
the college, as well as several eminent per- 
sons of pa white population.” 

Porentates aT con- 
eee | with a bull from the Pope, the 


| €40,000 less than the previous year. 


hbishop of reves has ordered that 
in all cases of marriages between parties 
‘of different confessions, the Evangelical 
(Protestant) bridegroom shall take an oath 
to the bishop or any one of his clergy whom 
he may appoint, by which he shall bind 
himself to devote the children he may have 
to the Roman Catholic Church.”” Other- 
wise the marriage is forbidden. The King 
of Prussia has just issued a general order 


| declaring that he will dismiss from his ser- 
} vice any officer who may take the stipu- 


lated oath, “degrading to the man and to 
the Evangelical Confession.” 


Romisa Misstons.—The total income of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Faith 
for the past year was £129,580, or more —- 

e 
expenditures for missions amounted to 
£122,682, of which £21,796 were for 
church purposes in Europe, £39,578 in 
Asia, £11,267 in Africa, £29,188 in Amer- 
ica, and £13,355 in Oceanica. 


Cancurra Mussion.—There are about 
100 schools of various kinds in connection 


| with the Church Missionary Branch at 


Calcutta, attended by more than 6000 
youths, 1250 of whom are native Christian 
boys and girls. There are 5 seminaries for 
the training of future teachers. More than 
6000 native Christians, young and old, still 
survive as the fruits of the labours of this 
mission, about 1000 of whom are commu- 
nicants, 

rajah Dhulleep Singh, a young East lodian 
te to become 
& Christian, was recently admitted into the 
Christian Church, after ‘examine 
tion’ in bis knowledge of the truths of Chris- 


‘tinpity.. He sixteen years of age, with 
‘an income of nearly $200,000 a year. ei 


visit, qnd: must 
tthe galleries; 


machines of various sorts—that the gallery of 


have the enrbodied results at once before them. 
| Tt is a lesson in the world’s history, Practical 


| 


inted- atthe, late meeting of the 


wttbarities of Yale Col 


"i ‘hopes to 
and both, therefore, are 
mupetidous 
The desthe, lest week 
about to ecalljon her Alumoi for TY AORTALITY.— reek, 
a 9350000. ‘The whole principal Northern cities, were as 
ne tes since the foundation is Philad. N. York. Bait.’ 
6212, of whom, 3065 are, still living. Comumption 9 42.16 
Cholera Morbus 0 “7 1 2 
Dyseo 29 =—s 
Scarlet Fever a 3 2 1 
a Fever 10 14 6 1 
Inflammation of lungs 6 12 0. 
Sma]! Pox » §@ 0 0 
Diseases 131 295 56 68 
Total 947 671. 
UnderSyeare 1288 25 
Males 63. 42 
Females ‘ 267 65 69 


At the late. commencenientin this College, 
twenty-three young men received the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts, The honorary degree 

of Docter, of Divinity was. conferred on 
Rev. E. P, rs, of Augusta, Georgia, 
and upon.Rev. C. P, Beman, This Ansti- 
tution is in a flourishing condition, and is 

occupying: @ bighly important position in 


attached | the South... ; It has been remarkably blessed 


with revivals of religion during several 
ears. This Institution, it will be recol- 
ected, is under the care of the Synods of 
Georgia and South Carolina:—and is re- 


paying richly to its patrons all that they 


ve ever contributed for its endowment 


. and support. One of the Professorships 
.|' was founded some years ago by the. Synod 


of Alabama. The Synod of South Caro- 


‘|lina has raised a sum near! adequate to 


complete the endowment of another Pro. 
fessorship. 7 


Cuinese Lanavace.—The Albany At- 
las says:—Who would have thought six 
years ago, that the laws of one of the States 
of the Union would have to be published in 
English and Chinese, for general circula- 
tion, Yet so it is. ‘The ninth section of 
an act passed by the California Legislature 
for the collection of the foreign miners’ tax 
has been printed in the Chinese language, 
for the information of more than thirty 
thousand Chinese in the new State. ‘T'ong’k 
Achich, a Chinaman, certifies that the trans- 
lation is * faithful and good.” 


American Biste Socrety.—The regular 
monthly meeting of the Board of Managers 
was held at the Bible House, Astor Place, 
on the 4th inst. ‘Ten new auxiliaries were 
recognized—one in Indiana, one in Alaba- 
ma, two in Illinois, two in Missouri, and 
four in Texas, The-general agent reported 
that the injury sustained by the recent fire 
in the Bible House is much less than was 
at first supposed. The issues of the past 
month amounted to 110,652 volumes, ex- 
ceeding by 20,000 volumes the issues of 


any preceding month. 


Rev. Dr. Kino.—A private letter, re- 
ceived by the Baltic, says: The claim of 
Dr. King, at Athens, has been settled by 
the offer of the Greek Government to pay 
12,000 drachms for his land, appropriated 
to public use. As I anticipated, the re- 
ligious part of his griefs is not recognized 
as entitled to redress.”’ 

Exvectric Puenomenon.—The London 
Diogenes says the telegraph is not yet over 
the whole world, yet the news runs from 
pole to pole. 


Imrratine.—A jury in England, 
after investigating the causes of a recent 
railroad catastrophe, brought in a verdict of 
manslaughter against the directors of the 
company; thus for the first time making 
the actual managers of a railway personally 
accountable for eccidents on the line under 
their control. 


Wear or tHE Iron Horst.—The Rail- 
way Times says the annual deterioration 
of American locomotive engines is from 
eight to twelve per cent. upon their first 
cost, while five cents per mile are required 
for repairs; so that engines injure them- 
selves at the rate of ten dollars per day 
when in full use. 


Bisnop Ives.— We take this occasion to 
express again our surprise that no action 
has been taken by any of the bishops respect- 
ing this case. Dr, Ives has abandoned his 
diocese and renounced his connection with 
our church. But is he not still a Bishop, 
and ought he notere this to have been pre- 
sented for trial? Suppose no sieps are 
taken, and in a year or so he should veer 
about from Romanism to the Protestant 
faith, what would be his position? Itis a 
grave question. ‘There is another rumour in 
circulation, which says that he is preparing 
a volume for the press, whether as a justifi- 
cation of his course, or an attack upon our 
Church, or both, time will show.—/Prot. 
Churchman. 


Scuoots 1n Cattrornta.— Common 
schools in California, under the present law 
of that State, may be either sectarian or 
not, as the parents of the pupils choose. 
This change was effected at the last ses- 
sion of the California Legislature, at the 
recommendation of the State Superintend- 
ent. 


SepaRATION FROM THE Common 
—The New York Freeman’s Journal says 
there are ten thousand Catholic children 
now attending the Catholic Schools of that 
city, and by 1856 it is expected the num- 
ber will be fifty thousand, subject to their 
own pastors. 


Monument To THE Pitorims.—Among 
the contributions to the Plymouth Monu- 
ment, at the celebration on Monday, the Ist 


| inst., were M. H. Grinnel, $1000; David 


Sears, descendant of Richard Sears, $500; 
B. F. Hallett, $500 ; and inhabitants of Ply- 
mouth, $6000. 


Temperature oF THE Weatuer.—Au- 
gust, so far, has been much warmer than 
during the same period last year. During 
the last month, the heat was less than in 
July, 1852. ‘The average temperature of 
July, 1853, was 83.92, while in the same 
month the year previous it was 85.77. 
The summer of 1852 was a healthy season, 
yet the thermometer ranged higher than 
July, 1853. 


New Comet.— Lieutenant G. Minor, 
United States Navy, acting superintendent 
of the National Observatory, aunounces the 
discovery of a new comet by Mr. Fergu- 
son, on the 28th of July, the night being 
misty at the time. He describes the comet 
as having a condensed bright nucleus of 
about eight seconds diameter, and says that 
it would probably be visible to the naked 
eye on a clear night. 


Tre Senatortat Convert.—An an- 
nouncement that an American Senator, so- 
journing in Rome, has been received as a 
convert into the Roman Church, and the 
subsequent surmise that this means Senator 
Douglass, is thought by a New York Jour- 
nal to be an error, and that the Hon. Joseph 
R. Chandler, of Philadelphia, a well known 
Catholic, now in Europe, must have been 
mistaken for a Senator. 


Taree Hunprep Persons Destrovep 
By AN Eartuquake.—Capt. Kline, of the 
schooner New Republic, from Puerto Ca- 
bello, July 22d, arrived at Philadelphia, and 
states that on the 15th ult., a severe shock 
of an earthquake was felt at Cumana, which 
destroyed a number of houses, and over 
three hundred persons were buried in the 
ruins. Cumana is the capital of the province 
of Cumana in Venezuela. It stands ona 
sandy plain on the east bank of the Manza- 
nares, near the mouth of the Gulf of Cairaco. 
Its population is about 12,000 or 15,000. 
It has suffered greatly at different times 
from earthquakes. It is the oldest Euro- 
pean city on the new continent, being built 
by Diego Castelion in 1523. In 1766 it 
was almost totally destroyed by an earth- 
quake, on which account the houses since 
bailt have been generally low, but many of 
the buildings are quite handsome. 

Lavisa Ginarres.—A pair of livi 
of the most, extraordinary size, arrived at New 
York last week, by the steamship Washington, 
from Bremes. A pair of these tall and graceful 
creatures were imported in 1846, at an expense 


of $40,000 ; bat did not live long, and we 
have had. no in America that 


Carson river. 
of mining is doing at White Rock, four miles 


of the officers and others composi 


The following is a summary of the last week- 
ly mortality in various cities, with the proper- 
tion of deaths to their respective populations : 


Deaths: Population. Ratio of Deaths. 
Philadelphia 247 419 ,000 1 to 1656 
New York 571 15,000 lto 902 
Baltimore 123 169,000 1 te 1374 
Boston ae 139,000 1 to 1252 
Brooklyn 99 ,000 Ito 980 
New (Orieans 884 120,000 lto 135 
Charleston 20 43,000 1 to 2160 
Savannah 16,000 1 to 2666 
Mobile 19 20,500 1 to 1079 

Of the deaths re in New Orleans, 704 
were of different s of yellow fever. Of 


those in Mobile, 5 were tered fever, all 

t from New Orleans. Daring the month 
of July, there were 317 deaths reported in Cin- 
cinnati, and 111 in Chicago. 

From Catirorsia.—The steamship Star of 
the West, from San Juan, arrived at New 
York on 9th inst., with California dates to the 
16th ult., and about 400 ers. She also 
brings $537,000 in go! dust on freight, and 
about $500,000 in the hands of passengers, 
The town of Corral was destroyed by fire on the 
8th of July. Loss @50,000. The town of 
Ophir was also burnt lately, the loss being es- 
timated at $10,000. Summer flies were doing 
much damage in the mountains and valleys. 
Large quaatities of grain have been destroyed. 
The wheat crop was also suffering from rust. 
The first of this season's emigration 
has reached Sacramento. Mr. Isaac Evans ar- 


rived across the plains on Monday, July 6th. 
He left St. Joseph’s on the 20th April last, 
with twelve men, having four and 


twenty-five horses, They had a fight with the 


Indians coming up the Platte river. A great 
many traders were awaiting the emigration on 
An immense business in the way 


from Placerville. Rich diggings have also 
been discovered in the hills at the head of Rich 


Gulch. One of the parties sunk a shaft some 


thirty feet and took ten ounces of gold from 


eighty buckets of dirt. 


Orecon.—Advices from Oregon are to June 
27th. Crops look well in Oregon. There are 
four steamers now building on the Columbia 
and Willamette rivers, and nine running. 
Three years ago there was none. New coal 


discoveries have been made in Oregon, and it is 


said to exist in large quantities within a few 
miles of the Columbia river. Gold has also been 
discovered in considerable quantities on the 
head waters of the Santiano. | 


Femace Seamen.—The British barque Eu- 
phrosyne, at New London, Connecticut, has a 
crew of Malays, male and female, the latter be- 
ing the wives and daughters of the sailors, &c., 


and doing the same work on board the vessel. 


An Inptan Battrue.—Late advices from I[n- 


dependence, Missouri, state that a party had 
just come in from Fort Mackey, who report 


that a large party of Indians were awiting Ma- 
jor Fitzpatrick’s movements, who was enga 
in distributing goods as presents. The day after 


the party left Fort Mackey, they encountered a 
number of Kioaws, who re 
battle had occurred near 


ed that a great 
ort Kearney, and it 
was said that the Sioux and Cheyennes tribes 


were almost extinguished, so great was the loss 
on either side. 


Anotuer Raitroap Tracepy.—On Tues- 


day afternoon, 9th inst., a collision occurred on 
the Camden and Amboy Railroad. The trains 
which left New York and Philadelphia at two 
— came in collision some ten miles beyond 
mboy. 
the instant death of three persona, two of them 
females, in the cars from New York. A large 
number of the passengers were very serious! 
injured, and one of them shortly after died. 
Tne collision undoubtedly originated in gross 
neglect on the part of the conductor of the train 
from New York, who was twenty minutes be- 
hind his time. 
boy numbered five, the two first of which were 
lapped together; and how so many esca 
truly a miracle. The train from Philadelphia 
consisted of five passenge 


The crash was so violent as to cause 


The cara of the train from Am- 
was 
r cars, the two first of 


which were torn to pieces by the trucks breaki 
loose. The track near Old Bridge runs throug 


a wood,and the Philadelphia train had just come 
out of the wood. The conductors could not see 


the opposing trains until they were within three 
hundred yards of each other, although they dis- 
tinctly heard each other’s whistle. The strong- 
est indignation was felt by the passengers in re- 
lation to the accident. A meeting of the pas- 


sengers was held, and resolutions of the strong- 


est character were adopted, denouncing the 
road and the officers. The Rev. James Pur- 
viance of Natchez, Mississippi, was in the 
Philadelphia train, with his wife and child; he 
was slightly injured; Mrs. Purviance was in- 


jured in the hips, and their little daughter had 


her thigh broken. 
Zinc.—Zine ore, of a very superior quality, 


and in great abundance, has been found in the 


vicinity of Batesville, Arkansas. 


Deav Letrers.—During the last quarter of 


the year there were received in the Dead Let- 
ter Department of the General Post Office, 
Washington, 2081 letters which contained mo- 
ney. The aggregate amount was $12,603.97. 


Amepassavors.— The United States mail 


steamship Atlantic sailed from New York on 


Saturday last, 6th inst. for Liverpool, carrying 


out with her as passengers the Hon. James Bu- 
chanan of Pennsylvania, United States Ambas- 
sador to Great Britain; the Hon. Pierre Soule 
of Louisiana, United States Minister to Spain; 


Hon. J. J. Seibbles, Chargé to Belgium; R. G. 
Barnwell, Consul to Amsterdam ; W.S. Camp- 
bell, Consul to Rotterdam. 


Protection For Birps.—At the late session 


of the New York Legislature an act was passed 


forbidding, under heavy penalties, the omer 
i 


birds in cemeteries, and the buying and sel 


of 


of birds killed or taken therein or therefrom. In 
some of the handsomer cemeteries at New York 
city, the trees have been stocked with birds of 


beautiful plumage and sweet song, and boys 
trap them and sell them to the market huck- 


sters. 


lows.—One of our exchange papers eays that 


Iowa is filling up rapidly, that the whole inte- 
rior is full of settlers. A bundred emigrants 
were met in one day recently, by a traveller. 
$34,250 were received at the land office, in 
about six weeks, over and above all lands en- 
tered with warrants, which will reach a very 


large amount. The above entries were all by 


actual settlers. 


Tae Sroyvvesant Pear Tree.—The pear 


tree which was planted by Governor Stuyvesant, 


two hundred and six years ago, on the 
which hae since become the of 
teenth street and Third Avenue, New York, is 


still flourishing and fruitful. 


Nortsa Paciric Exetorina Expsnition.— 
Letters bearing date July 9th, 1853, from Fun- 


chal, Madeira, from Commander Ringgold, com- 


manding the surveying expedition to the North 
Pacific Ocean, have been received at the Navy 


Department, in which he reports the arrival of 


the squadron under his command in 23 days 
from the Capes of Virginia. He remarks that 
“it will be doubtless gratifying to the friends 

the expedi- 
tion, to be satisfied that all on board were well.” 


Deatu or Cor. Buiss.—The telegraph an- 


nounces the death of Col. W. S. Bliss, of the 


United States Army, son-in-law of Gen. Taylor. 
He died at Pascagoula on the 5th inst., of yel- 
low fever. Col. Bliss was one of the most ac- 
complished of the American officers who served 


in the campaign against Mexico under General 
Taylor. 


Fever at New Ornteans.—The New Or- 


the ravages of 
ing, the unacclimated ‘being seized 
found. Hundreds were leaving the city every 


for several years, had 
tion of poor 


Hundreds of persona heve been wp ia the 
region of the river (Sandies,) and have 

away sadly disappointed. Austin has 

crowded for more tha: 


) & month with gold hun- 
ters, going up and coming down. No man has, 


as yet, made as much mone diggi 
as he would have made in 
mauling rails or grubbing ap bushes. 

Deatu oF a Verenan.—The Oswego Ga- 
zette records the death of Nathaniel Dearborn, 


06 yeors 1 month and 28 da soldier of the 
volution who participated in the battle of Bun- 
ker Hill, the second hostilé meeting of the “Sons 
of Liberty” with the soldiery of t Britain; 
he lived the life of a patriot, and on the 23d day 
of July, 1853, died as the Christian dieth, and 
went to hie reward, 


LioutisG.—-The Presbyterian church at 


Cape Island, New Jersey, was struck by light- 
ning on Thursday evening, 6th inst. and slightly 


damaged, during’a heavy thunder storm that 


prevailed. 


_ Erwemic.— The epidemic by which Wil- 
liamsport, Maryland, has been so sorely visited, 
appears to have permanently abated, but one 
death having occurred within the last week, and 


6th inst., says:—Some fifty-five days have now 
elapsed since the first appearance of the disease, 
since which time sixty-three coffins have been 
made, and their occupants consigned to the 
grave. This is a fearful mortality.” 


Ciaim.—A stupendous land claim is 
mentioned by the Washington, District of Co- 
lumbia, Star, as having been lately put in at the 
General 
western Pennsylvanians, which covers the whole 
of the Western Reserve of Ohio. The claimants 
demanded patents for all the Reserve, to which 
the reply was that the State of Connecticut is 
the party to be applied to, as the general Gov- 
ernment never had, nor exercised, a proprietor- 
ship over the territory. 

ArmoespHeric Tetecrara.— The subscrip- 
tion to the stock of the company which proposes 
to build a line of this invention, for the purpose 
of and parcels between Bos- 
ton and New York in fifteen minutes, is said by 
a Boston paper to be steadily advancing. 


Goto 1s lowa.—A paragraph in the Clayton 
county, lowa, Herald mentions a report that 
gold had been discovered in Hardin county, and 
that numbers of persons had gone thither to seek 


gold found are of inferior value. 


FROM EUROPE. 


The arrival of several steamships bring Lon- 
don papers to the 27th of July. 

The wet and stormy weather had caused a rise 
in English wheat of 2s. to3s. per quarter. Forei 
wheat 2s. higher. English flour had risen 3s. 
per sack, and American Is. per barrel. Owing 
to anfavourable accounts regarding potatoes, 
Indian corn was held with increased firmness. 
Barley and oats firm. 

The ship Ebenezer had arrived at Liverpool 
with the officers and crew of the New York 
packet ship I. Z. burned at sea July 7th. The 
“1. Z.” 750 tons burden, sailed from New York, 
July 2d, under command of Capt. Spencer, for 
Liverpool, with a cargo —-_ consisting of tur- 
pentine, corn, and cotton. The captain, and all 
hands, 2U in number, were rescued by the Ebe- 
nezer, and landed at Liverpool. The fire is 
said to have been caused by spontaneous com- 
bustion. 

The Turkish difficulty is considered as set- 
tled—at least the public in England and France 
so accept it, although the Czar has not signified 
his assent to the propositions, and there are se- 
veral ticklish points still untouched. We have 
no indication whether the fleets will first with- 
draw from Turkish waters, or the Russian troops 
from Turkish territory. Neither seem disposed 
to leave. Both the Sultan and the Emperor of 
Russia having now accepted the mediations of 
Austria. . otatives of England, 
and Prussia, are as the ba- 
sis of the arrangement which is to be proposed 
to Russia and Turkey. 

By the arrival of the overland mail in Eng- 
land, we learn that the Chinese revolutionists 
had not only captured Nankin, but also Ching- 
Kian, in the vicinity, and that the Empire of 
China had been divided, and Nankin rendered 
independent of the reigning dynasty. 

The Smyrna Affair.—he particulars re- 
ceived just before the departure of the last 
steamer regarding the Hungarian refugee, Col. 
Kossta, and the Austrian and American naval 
commanders at Smyrna are fully confirmed by 
letters from that place. That the conduct of 
Austria has been in violation of one of the most 
sacred principles among nations is apparently 
admitted on all sides, the attempt being neither 
more nor less than one of kidnapping. The latest 
accounts from Smyrna state that the difficulty be- 
tween the American and Austrian corvettes, in 
relation to Col. Kossta, had reached such a 
height that the decks of both vessels had been 
cleared for a fight, when the British and 
French consuls interfered and prevented the 
threatened hostilities. It was afterwards ar- 
ranged that Koseta should be given up to the 
custody of the French Consul, until the affair 
can be amicably settled by the ministers of 
France and Austria. The prisoner was su 
quently landed in chains, and escorted by the 
marines from the Austrian vessel to the French 
Consulate in Smyrna. For a short period the 
people of Smyrna fully expected to behold a cea 
fight, and the quays were thronged with crowda 
in the most intense estate of excitement. All 
letters received, both private and official, declare 
that the univergal sentiment among the natives 
and foreign consuls was enthusiastic in favour 
of Commander Ingraham’s conduct on the 
grounds of humanity and hospitality. The only 
regret expressed is that he did not goa step 
further, and recover Kossta at all hazards. 
The cannon of the St. Louis were all loaded. 
The force arrayed against her consisted of the 
Hussar frigate, a twelve gun brig, and four 
small steamers, each ordinarily four 
guns. Four guns additional to each were 
added during the night, but Commander Ingra- 
ham had no doubt of his ability to cope success- 
fully with them all, by dropping astern a short 
distance. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


On the evening of the 22d July, in the House 
of Commons, Mr. Layard again introduced his 
inquiry respecting the state of affairs in the 
East, spenking in severe terms of the Russian 
manifesto, as well as of her conduct toward 
Turkey. Lord John Russell replied at some 
length to Mr. Layard. The motion for informa- 
tion was refused upon the ground that expla- 
nations would be inopportune. A committee of 
the House of Commons has elicited some inte- 
resting facts relative to the Cuban slave trade, 
and the profits to the Captains-General from 
sworn witnesses. Two hundred and sixty-nine 

of native wild cotton from Paraguay had 
been received at the offices of the Manchester 
Commercial Association.. A Mr. Drabble, of 
Manchester, is now in South America, making 
inquiry into the sources of cotton supply. It is 
said that this cotton grows plentifully, and is 
rennial, in the interior of Paraguay, and that 
itcan easily be reached by river communication. 


FRANCE. 

In the appeal case of the foreign correspon- 
dents, of which frequent mention has been 
made, the Court of Cassation, to which the de- 
fendants had carried their appeal, have, after 
three days’ trial, adjudged Caussidiere, Pyat, 
Boichet, Louis Avril,and Rouges, all absent, to 
ten years imprisonment, ten years surveillance, 
and six thousand francs fine each; and the 
others, except Merlet and Langenie, to various 
terms of imprisonment, from five years to six 
months. The news of the crops in the South 
is favourable. In the Hautes and Basses Alpes, 
particularly, the corn is in excellent condition ; 
and the same may be said of the olives and figs 
in the vincinity of Lyons. From the Cher and 
Normandy the news of the state of the crops 
is equally favourable. The French joarnals are 
still filled with the details of d caused by 
he Journal 


500,000 francs, Over 
broken in the Hotel de Ville, and in the 
whole city not less than 1,000,000 panes. — 


done to the churches of Notre Dame, 
Quen, Bon Secour, &c., which have been bad! 


unacclhima- 


of the town of Tioga, at the advanced age of 


no new cases being 4 oe The Times of 


nd Office, in that city, by a party of 


it. It isadded, however, that the specimens of 


The most serious rable injury was 
and irrepa J 


da by the torrents which succeeded. All 
the glass in the “ Jardin des Plantes” was aleo 
broken. This storm extended alo to 


im consequence of the dearness of corn. Seve- 
ral persons have been assassinated, including 
some public functionaries, Among those assas- 


sinated are the Count Zampieri, gonfaloneri of 


Faenza; M. Givri, governor of the same town, 
and M. Zotti, director of the police at Imola. 
A portion of the municipal councils in the lega- 
tions have resigned their functions. The Lon- 
don wo gay that the Austrian police are 
closely watching the preparations of a new in- 
surrection in Central Italy. The Italia e Popolo 
pablishes a circular that has been addressed 
the Austrian government to the police and mili- 

» containing the names of a number of in- 
dividuals who iatend to enter that part of Italy 
with false passports. An encounter had taken 
place between the Tuscan troops and the re- 
maining members of Passatores brigands, in 
which all the latter, but one man, was killed. 
The troops lost one. 

AUSTRIA. 

A conspiracy had been brought to light; 47 
persons, some of them students, have been ar- 
rested, The Government has published a de- 
cree, prohibiting Austrian labourers going to 


Switzerland. Nevertheless, it is thought that 


the differences between Austria and Switzer- 
land will soon find a satisfactory settlement; 
some persons even mention the conditions of the 
roposed arrangement. They are to the fol- 
owing effect: Austria insists on the expulsion 
of the refugees, and demands a pension for the 
22 Lombard Capuchins. 


SPAIN. 


It was reported that Queen Christiana (Ma- 
dame Munoz) was plotting in Paris for the ele- 
vation of one of the young Munozes on the 
throne of Mexico, first marrying him to a daugh- 
ter of Prince Napoleon. Santa Anna is likely 
to have something to eay in such an arrange- 
ment. 


DEN MARK. 

The Vienna Lloyd’s makes the important as- 
sertion that the Cabinets of England and Den- 
mark are in active correspondence on the sub- 
ae of Russia's pretensions in the East, and that 

ogland desires to induce the Danes to con- 
clude a treaty which shall provide for all possi- 
ble eventualities. ‘The island fort of Christiano, 
hitherto employed as a state prison, has been 
> in a state of defence. A committee of the 

iet recommend the fortification of Copenha- 
hagen, Frederica, and several points on the Lit- 


tle Belt. 
SWITZERLAND. 


The federation intend making a diplomatic 
representaton to France and Austria, and will 
send Ministers instead of Charges. The Aus- 
trian blockade of the Swiss frontier is as rigor- 
ous as ever, although some few of the expelled 
citizens had been permitted to return and har- 
vest their crops, there being a deficiency of la- 
bour. A deputation from New York had pre- 
sented a flag to Lucerne. 


PRUSSIA. 


The King has issued a proclamation that he 
will dismiss from hie service any officer, who, 
marrying a Roman Catholic, shall promise to 
bring up his children in that faith. This is in- 
tended ag a protest against recent encroach- 
ments, 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 


There is nothing very definite from this scene 
of suspense. Reports from all quarters, how- 
ever, concur that the matter now wears a pa- 
cific aspect. ‘There is no confirmation of the 
report of a distinct proposition from the Austrian 
Minister, and the ministers of the other powers, 
at Constantinople, but the previous report is 
confirmed, that the Emperor was waiting a com- 
munication from Constantinople certifying that 
if the Emperor accepted the proposition, Turkey 
would agree to it, or propose one equally accept- 
able to Russia. The greatest contidence in the 
maintenance of peace prevailed at Vienna, and 
the final settlement of the dispute was expected 
by the end of August. A formidable conspi- 
racy against the life of the up by 
Janissaries, had been discovered, fifteen of 
the leaders were arrested and bowstrung. 
They proposed to depose the Sultan in favour 


of his brother, and to declare war against Rus- 


sia. The greatest discontent prevailed amon 
the redifs or reserve corps, who were thirsting 
for a crusade against the Greeks. The Turk- 
ish authorities were exerting themselves to 
prevent disturbances in Constantinople, which 
would serve the designs of Russia. 

Advices from the Danubian Principalities 
state, that the vanguard of the Russian army, 
under the command of General Aurep, entered 
Bucharest on the 15th inst.. and that the com- 
mander-in-chief was expected to reach that city 
on the 25th, The head-quarters of the Russian 
army are to be established at Bucharest. The 
correspondent of the London Times reports that 
the measures taken by the Russians in the 
Danubian Principalities, but particularly in Mol- 
davia, are of such a kind as to lead one to 
imagine that the Emperor Nicholas has not the 
remotest intention of abandoning them soon. 


INDIA. 


The Indian mail has arrived at Alexandria 
with dates from Rangoon to the 4th of June, 
Calcutta to the 16th of June, Bombay to the 
20th of June, and Hongkong to the 7th of June. 
From Burmah the intelligence is that no ad- 
vance is to be made on Ava unless the British 
troops or civil servants are molested; and our 
present position there is to be maintained. 
Many officers have died. The Burmese are 
soldiers superior not only to the Chinese, but 
to every other nation with whom we have come 
into collision in Asia, except the Sikhs and 
Affghans. They treat with contempt our Sepoy 
regiments, though here and there some of the 
old Sikh campaigners of Runjeet Singh's 
now incorporated with our own, have taught 
them a rude lesson; and the Indian native in- 
fantry has shown on several occasions great 
firmness in critical positions. 


CHINA. 


The advices from China are to the 14th of 
May. The British war steamer Hermes had 
visited the principal scene of the rebellion. 
The commander had openly declared the in- 
tention of foreign powers to remain neutral in 
the contest; the rebels had possession of Nan- 
kin and Chinkiang, and had erected strong for- 
tifications; as soon as reinforcements arrived, 
they intended to advance upon Pekin; the dis- 
trict around Nankin was in a state of anarchy 
and confusion. Sir George Bonham, the com- 
mander of the Hermes, describes them as Chris- 
tians of the Protestant order, acknowledging 
but one God, in three persons—the Father, Je- 
sus Christ the Saviour, and the Holy Spirit. 
Their Chief forbids the application to himself of 
the terms “Supreme,” “Holy,” &c., on the 
ground that they belong to God alone; their 
moral code is the Ten Commandments; the 
Bible, translated into their tongue, is In com- 
mon use; their leaders are not only profes- 
sors of religion, but give evidences of the 
possession of vital piety. Their notions of 
the moral government of the universe accord 
precisely with the doctrines of Evangelical 
Christians in Europe and America. They not 
only profess,.but seem to believe, that Deity is 
ever present with them. In their reverses, He 
tries their faith. When they suceeed, it is all 
of His grace. Their enemies charge them with 
the employment of magic. They reply that 
their only magic is prayer. They say that their 
Prince will be the Sovereign of China, if it is 
God’s will; if it is not, there they will die. 
Great excitement prevails at Shanghae, which 


will probably be the next point of attack. The 
foreigners—a large portion of them Americans 


—have raised a breast-work, and are preparing 


to defend themeelves and property in case of 


irregular proceedings. 
CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


Intelligence from Cape Town to June 11 was 
favourable. Peace was generally re-established 
a-firm basis. The new con- 
n generally discussed through 


apparently u 
stitution had 
the country and was very cordially received. 


AUSTRALIA. 


The advices cal baer are to the 22d April. 


The colony of New th Wales was re 
to be progressing 

gold continues steady, and 
respect to agricul i 
Much dissatisfaction is felt at the dece 


practised in land to induce emigration to 
the colonies. do well for Americans to 


be posted in this matter. 


Alexander’s 


tisfactorily. The yield of 
the prospects with 
iculture were aleo encouraging. 


On the 4th inst., by the Rev. T. W. J. 
Rev. J. Bute to Miss 
ter of the late Rev. Sanvac B. Wruis, D. D., all 
of Philadelphia. 
» Sth inet., in. the Rev. Dr. 


On 
urch, New York, by the Rev. Dr. J. 

N. Campbell of Albany, Hon. Jomw L. Senoorcaarr 
of = 5 to Mise Caroline C. Canfield ef Aubarn, 
New York. 

On the morning of the Ist inst., by, the Rev. M. 
B. Grier, Dr. Tuomas B Cana, formerly of Canan- 
daigua, New York, to Mise Canorivg R., daughter 
of Nortuaop, Esq., of Wilmiagtas, North 
ina. 


On Thursday morning the 4th inst., by the Rev. 


George Junkin, D.D., Major T. J. Jacnson, Pro- 


fessor in the Virginia Military 


daughter of the Rev. Gzoner Junxin, 
Lexington, Virginia. 

On the 3d inst., at Hy New Jersey, by the 
Rev. Dr. Marray, Janes T. Learn, Esq., of Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, to Miss Maar S. Hien of Rab- 
way. 

On the 4th inst., in the First Presbyterian church 
of Elizabethtown, New Jersey, by the Rev. N. Mur- 
ray, D.D., Evaw F. Ames, Esq., of Cursay, Masea- 


D., all of 


_chusetts, to Mise Canace M. Baows of Elizabeth- 


town. At the same time and place, by the same, 
Louis B. Havcxs, Esq., of Sumpterville, South 
Carolina, to Miss Many H. Lirract, of Elizabeth- 
town. 


OBITUARY. 

Died, at Philadelphia, on the morning of the 6th 
inst., after a lingering illness, which she bore with 
Christian resignation, Mrs. REBECCA HOOD, wife 
of Samuel Hood, in the 7ist year of her age. 

Died, at North Oyster Bay, Long Island, New 
York, on Sunday morning the 31st ult., HENRY 
SYLVANUS, son of the Rev. WILLIAM H. and 
CHARLOTTE F. KIRK, of Albany, New York, 
aged | year, 2 months, and 20 days. 

Died, at Cleveland, Oswego county, New York, 
on Sabbath morning, 3d ult., Mrs. MARGARET 
WALL, aged 67 years. 

Died at Torresdale, near Philadelphia, on Sun- 
day morning, the 7th inst., Mrs. CHARLOTTE E. 
SHIELDS, wife of the Rev. C. W. SHIELDS, pas- 
tor of the Second Presbyterian Church, Philadel- 

hia. 

Died, in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, on the 31st ult., 
after a brief illness, ALFRED HENRY, third son 
of the Rev. ALFRED NEVIN, aged nearly 4 years. 

** Hope looks beyond the bounds of time, 
When what we aow dep!ore 
Shall rise in full, immortal prime, 
And bloom to fads no more,’’ 
—Communicated. 


Died, near Williamsport, Maryland, an Sabbath 
evening the 17th ult., Mra. JOSEPHINE BEATTY, 
and in a few hours afterwards her husband, Mr. HEN- 
RY E. BEAT CY, leaving behind them siz interesting 
little daughters. ** Lovely and pleasant in their lives, 
in death they were not divided.”” Such an affect- 
ing event does not often occur iu the midst of any 
community, and seldom does a death produce a4 
more profound sensation than that produced by the 
death of Mrs. Beatty in the community in which 
she lived and died. Having enjoyed in early life 
the advantages of the example and instructions of 
a pious mother, she was trained up in the ways of 
righteousness; and ever since she made a public 
profession of her faith in Christ, which she did by 
connecting herse!f with the Presbyterian church ia 
de wer) she strove to adorn the doctrines of 
God her Saviour, and by the assistance of his grace, 
was enabled to doit. ** For her to live was Christ, 
and to die was gain.” It was this singleness of 
purpose, displayed in all the relations of life, that 
more particularly marked her Christian character, 
and won for her the confidence and esteem of all 
who were within the sphere of her influence. 
As a wife and mother, she was an edifying exam- 
ple. To her friends and relatives, who live, as 
many of them do, (and for whose special benefit 
this record is made,) at a great distance from the 
scene of her life and death, it will be a consolation 
to know that her faith, although severely tried in 
the furnace of affliction during the last few weeks of 
her life, did not fail her, but was foand unto hon- 
our, praise, and glory. But a short time before her 
death, she was called to bury her only son; at 
the same time her husband was ill upon a bed of sick- 
ness; but as deep called unto deep, she displayed 
the faith and patience of the saints. By the bed- 
side of her husband, she waited and watched, and 
while endeavouring to mitigate his bodily pain, did 
not neglect to minister to his spiritual wants. In 
those arduous labours she continued until a few 
days before her husband’s death, when, attacked 
with cholera, she was removed to her own sick 
chamber, from which she was taken a few hours in 
advance of him to the eternal world, leaving to her 
surviving friends good evidence of having passed 
out of great tribulation into a state of rest with her 
God and Saviour. D. 

Died, on the 2ist ult., in the 37th year of her 
age, Mrs. MARGARET McIVER ANDERSON, 
wife of the Rev. E. Anderson, pastor of the Pres- 
byterian Church at Mount Pleasant, Dallas county, 
Alabama. A mild and lovely woman; a devoted 
and affectionate wife; an ardent and consistent 
Christian—what higher praise could be awarded 
our departed sister? That she was all this, the 
grief of her many friends, and the heartfelt sorrow 
of a bereaved and afflicted church unite to testify.. 


It is a Christian duty to glorify God in her, and re-: 


cord a testimony to the rare loveliness, which, 


while it adorned her with heavenly peeie | was 
illing 


a perpetual joy to who 
the difficult position of pastors; wife.n 
cathe time 


with the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit. It 
was fitting, that a life beautiful as hers, should have 
its beautiful termination. Though the illness which 
brought her to the grave was brief and violent, it 
found her all prepared and ready. Her end was 
calm and peaceful. Before she died, she called all 
her household together; gave to each a parting ad- 
monition, and left counsel and advice for her ab- 
sent friends. And while surrounded with weepin 
friends, and giving them her last farewell, she atill 
remembered the cause of her Lord and Saviour, and 
rejoiced in its prosperity. One fact which seemed to 
yield her a holy pleasure and much comfort in her 
dying moments was, that all her Bible Class, six in 
number, had been hopefully converted. And then, 
when her last words were spoken, gently, confiding- 
ly, aod, as it were lovingly, she gave herself into the 
arms of the angel come to carry her to the better 
land. the 
Lord.”” P. 

Died, in Lansingburgh, New York, on the 25th 
ult., EMILY WILCOX, aged 34 years, wife of the 
Rev. V. D. REED, pastor of the Presbyterian church 
in that place. Her daily walk was that of an hum- 
ble and devoted follower of Jesus Christ. She was 
eminently adapted to discharge the duties of a pas- 
tor’s wife. It would be intruding upon the sacred 
privacy of domestic life to review, ia a public jour- 
nal, the many virtues which adorned the character 
of this devoted Christian wife and mother. They 
need no eulogy. They were familiar toall who knew 
her while living, and will be remembered by them 
now she is dead. A stricken pastor now finds an 
affectionate people sympathizing with him in the 
loss of one who was a pattern for imitation, as a 
wife, and mother, and as a member of the Church 
of God. 8. 

Died, on the Sth ult., at the residence of his son, 
Colone! Joseph Dickson, in Abbeville District, 
South Carolina, the Rev. HUGH DICKSON, the 
Patriarch of the Presbytery of South Carolina, in 
the Sist year of his age. He was born in Chester 
District, Suuth Carolina, October 15th, 1772. He 
became the subject of God’s saving grace in early 
life. He began and completed his literary course 
with a view to the qe ministry. He graduated 
in Hampden Sidney College, Virginia, October 27th, 
1796. After having completed his literary course, 
he commenced the study of Theology, under the 
direction of the Rev. Joseph Alexander, and was 
licensed to preach the gospel February 12th, 1800. 
Having been called to the pastoral charge of Green- 
ville church, he was ordained, November lith, 
1801. For a period of forty-six years, he was the 
faithfol, zealous, and devoted minister of said con- 
gregation. In 1846, finding himself from age and 
infirmity, no longer able to discharge the duties of 
the pastoral office, he applied to Presbytery for 
leave to resign his charge, which was granted.— 
Watchman and Observer. 

Died, at Chester, Delaware county, Pennsylvania, 
on the Ist inst., Mrs. MARGARETTA B. STED- 
MAN, wife of the Rev. James O. Stedman, and 
daughter of J. Harbert, senior, and Martha Har- 
bert of Philadelphia, aged 40 years. Mrs. Sted- 
mam suffered for a number of years from ill-health; 
but this ** thorn in the flesh’? was a means of sanc- 
tification to the soul. She was entirely confined to 
the house, but for a few weeks only previous to her 
death. From the time in which she first entered in- 
to Christ’s service she gave ither whole heart. For 
twenty-two years her path was that of ‘‘ the just 
shining more and more” until dost in “ the perfect 
day.’ During seventeen years of thie period she 
shared the joys and sorrows of a husband in the 
gospel ministry. Her gifted intellect, sound j 
ment, ardent zeal, tender conscience, abundant la- 
bour, and prayerful spirit rendered her eminently a 
help meet for him. Ia God’s providence they were 
called to live and labour successively in Waynes- 
borough, North Carolina, Tuscumbia, Alabama, Wil- 
mington, North Carolina, and Chester, Pennsylvania. 
In all these places a sweet fragrance will linger 
around her memory, The young were especial ob- 

ts of her Christian solicitude. And among them 

er labours were greatly blessed of God. From out 
her classes in the Sabbath-school not a few vere 
gathered. unto Chriet. The conversational powers 
of Mrs. Stedman on religious topics were unusually 
great. It gave her unusual facility of access to the 
minds and hearts of all with whom she came in con- 
tact. Her bright eye and cheerful countenance 
seemed to unlock the avenues to the heart, and pre- 
pare the way for that luminous statement of truth 
and tender appeal to the conscience which followed. 
The last Sabbath but one that she spent on earth, 
was communion season. It was her earnest desire 
and purpose to be carried to the sanctuary there, in 


** Blessed are the dead which die in 
R. A. 


the midst of God’s people, once more to partake of 


the memorials of a Saviour’s dying love; but the 
summons to join “‘the general —- the 
Church on high,’”? was too near to allow - 
pose to be executed. As she passed throug he 
valley of the shadow of death, the Sun of Righte- 
ousness shone sweetly ali along her path. With 


thrilling emotion she often exclaimed, “O, that 


It is wonderful! wonderful! Can 


weight of glory! 


it be that i shall so soon be an heir of glory? My 
lory, yet my Father is lead- 

hi » what blessed- 
ness to be with my Saviour, and there to meet with 
I know 
cannet be lost; it is 
r me to be lost, while I have such a 
Mediator who is faithful to his covenant. I never 
had such views of the character of God and the plas 
righteous- 


flesh shrinks from the 
ing me along, and I follow him. 
those sainted ones who have gone before. 
that ] am « t sinner, but 
impossible 


of salvation as | have now. The 


ness of Christ ia my whole aaplideren tat all my 
comfort. I used to have some difficalty about 
imputed aness of Christ, but 1 have none 
now. The whole character God is 
giorioas to me. I love the Holy Ghost. ve 

appreciated his influence as I ought; but now he 


seems to me to be no longer death! 1 woul 
my condition for that of any in 
Ont 


moved to this 


mon success, at the es 
character of a modest and 


New York and Philadelphia. 
part a thorough academic education in the solid 
and ornamental! branches, in preparation fur college 
or the active duties of life. 
Greek, Latin, aad English Janguages, special pro- 
minence is given to analysis and derivation. In 
the whole course of instruction, the Bible is used 
as at once the noblest classic, and the best guide 
in the furmation of truly refined character. 


the 


has drawn me with th f | 
fer love, and I_rua 


ve often 
bet I have no doubte now. The 
removed them all. I have a@ of detth.. IT 
he last bath of her life she exid that 
a i il : i ato e 
of her husbaad, she said, mast work or 
Christ ‘Bpared but for a chert season, having 
only ia Junvary last, tothe pee 
charge her huebaad ia Chester, her memory 
will be embalmed among their sweetest recollec- 
tieme. May God grectoest answer her and 
cause her death to be mare rich in b! to those 
a whom she died, than weuld bave beem her 
eng 


ed life. 


SYNODIOAL NOTICE. 


_ The Synod of Buffalo will, meet, in the 
First Presbyterian Church in Bath, Steuben coun 
New York, on the third : of Augast 
inst.,) at two o'clock, P.M!) * al 

Those attending the meeti 
Ruffalo at Bath, 17th will 
Bath by the Buffalo, Corning and New York Rail. 
road, which passes directly throngh Bath, tadis paw 
opened to Caledonia, ‘co ‘with «he 
western lines of Railroads. The members of 8y- 
nod will receive return tickets free of charge on 
this road. A. G. Hatt, Stated 


NOTICES. 


Bailey will preach in the Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, corner of Broad and Fitzwater streets, Phi- 
on to- morrow (Sabbath) morning, 14th inst., 
at - a7 ten o’clock, and in the afternoon at four 
e’clock. 


FOURTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. —Ser- 
vices in the Fourth Presbyterian Church, corner of 
Twelfth and Lombard streets, Philadelphia, will 
commence at half-past ten o’ciock in the morning, 
and half past three o’clock ia the afternoon, til! fur- 
ther notice. 


SEVENTH AND TENTH PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH ES,—The Rev. John F. Baker will 
preach in the Seventh Presbyterian Church, Broad 
street above Chestnut, South Penn Square, Phi- 
ladelphia, to-morrow (Sunday) Morning, 14th inet., 
at half-past ten o’clock; and in the Aflernoom, at 
half past four o’clock, in the Tenth Church, corner 
of Walnut and Twelfth streets. Tenth Church 
closed in the morning, and the Seventh Church in 
the afternoon. , 


ELEVENTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—On 
to-morrow, (the second S®bbath in the month,) the 
Eleventh Presbyterian church, in Vine street above 
Twelfth, Philadelphia, will be open for service in 
the evening at.a quarter of eight o’clock. Service 


in thé morning at half past ten. 
—— AND MATHEMATICAL SCHOOL— 
‘4 South-east corner of Eighth and Walnut streets, 
Philadelphia.—The duties of this School will be re 
sumed on Monday the 5th day of September next. 
E. ROBERTS. 
References—Rev. Robert Adair, Secretary of the 
Philadelphia Home Missionary Society; Joha Pat- 
ton, Secretary of the Philadelphia Education Society; 
Joel Parker, D.D., New York, late Pastor of the 
Clinton Street Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia; 
A. Converse, D. D., Editor of the Christian Ub- 
server; Samuel Jones, M. D.; Messrs. Henry C. 
Blair, Charies Neff, Samuel Warrington. = 
aug 13—3t 


RACT SOCIETIES.—The Philadelphia Tract 

Society has recently, by the direction of the 
Board of Managers, effected a transfer of ite De- 
7 to the parent Society by an arrangement 
mutually satisfactory, and which, it is hoped, will 
give a new impulse to the course of evangelization 
in the city of Philadelphia and the State of Penneyl- 
vania, while at the same time it brings us in closer 
sympathy with the world-wide relations of the So- 
ciety in its efforts to do good to all men, as God 
gives opportunity. 
The American Tract Society, having established 
an Agency in the city of Philadelphia, for the State 
of Peansy!vania and adjacent counties ia the States 
of Delaware, New Jersey, Ohio, and Virginia, con- 
templates the more thorough cultivation of the State 
by Colportage; and affords greater facilities ta aux- 
iliaries, and all who desire the publications of the 
Society, which can now be obtained at the Deposi- 
tory in Philadelphia, on the same terms as in the 
a | of New York. 

he Philadelphia Society, in consideration of its 

diminished expenses, and increased facilities afford- 
ed by the arrangements made, relinquishes the 
privilege of asking for contributions from the 
churches as such, commending the parent Society 
in its efforts among us to the confidence and affec- 
tion of all the evangelical churches in the city, 
asking for it the privilege of pulpit presentations, 
hoping it will result in generous public collections 
ont liberal personal contributions, | 
The City Society continues its organization for 
the purpose of systematic monthly distributions of 
Tracts and the employment of City Missionaries, for 
the support of which they look with confidence to 
those who appreciate the importance of thie work, 
for private contributions sufficient to enable them 
instead of diminishing, to increase the number. of 
these self-denying labourers, 
SAMUEL H. PERKINS, President. 
aug 13—3t 


: ES GILL’s YOUNG LADIES’ BOARDING 


- AND DAY-SCHOOL.—The Misses Gill will 
re-open their Boarding and Day-school for Young 
Ladies, 427 Spruce street, Philadelphia, on Monday 
the 5th of September. aug 13—5t 


RESBYTERIAN COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 
The Presbyterian Collegiate Institute, 341 Mar- 
ket street, threa doors above Ninth, north side, Phila- 
delphia, will open ite Seventh Session on the first 
Monday of September next. 
LYMAN COLEMAN, Princfpal. 
References.—Hon. J. Jones, Hon. George Share- 


, wood, Rev. H. A. Boardman, D. D., Rev. Henry 


Steele Clarke, Rev. J. Dowling, D. D. 

aug 13—=3t 

UZERNE PRESBYTERIAL INSTITUTE— 
In the Valley and Village of Wyoming, La- 

zerne county, Pennsylvania.—Under the care of the 

Presbytery of Luzerne.—The Inatitute is beautiful-. 

ly located in the upper part of the Wyoming Val- 

ley near the monument, within a few miles of 
ilkesbarre and Pittston, and a day’s ride from 


It is intended to im- 


In the study of the 


N. B.—The next session opens Tharsday, Sep- 
tember Ist. aug 13—3¢* 


CARD TO COLLEGIATE INSTITUTIONS.— 
Aa experienced Instructor in the departments 
of Mathematics and Mechanical Philosophy is de-. . 
sirous of making an engagement with a respectabie 
Collegiate Institution on or after the Ist of Septem-. 
ber nest. Address, post-paid, ** R. D. C.,” 333 Bal- 
timore street, Baltimure, Md. aug 13—3t 


HE NEW SINGING BOOK READY!—THE 
SHAWM—A Complete Library of Church Ma- 
sic. By William B. Bradbury and George F. Root, 
assisted by Tnomas Hastings and T. B. Mason. 
It is believed, that by a union of the experience 
and resources of so many distinguished authors, a 
work of peculiar interest and usefulness hae been 
produced. It contains in all about one thousand 
compositions, thus affurding opportunity to collect 
together all the old favourites, and yet to give an in- 
creased amount of new music. Some features of 
the work may be mentioned as follows: 
1. Psalm and Hymn Tunes.—These may be di- 
vided into two classes; the old and the new. It is 
safe to assert that no previous similar work has con- 
tained near as many of the favourite compusitions 
of all our most popular American as well as ey > 
authors. But few tunes are in familiar use in 
vestries, social meetings or congregations of an 
portion of the land which are not here preserv 
Beside their own compositions, the authors have, by 
special arrangement, been permitted to make use of 
many of the favourite works of Mr. Lowers. Mason, 
and other distinguished authors. 
The quantity of new tunes presented is also un- 
usually large. Assistance from abroad has been en- 


joyed by foreign correspondence, as well as by un- 


tiring researches among the works of the great- 
est composers of the past and present. But espe- 
cially will the Shawm be found rich in its home de- 


partment. Beside the authors themselves, many of 


our most celebrated American musicians have coa- 
tributed to its pages. 
2. Variety of Metres.—While the chief portion of 
the work is devoted to those metres which are in 
most common use, there will be found tanes of 
every metre in use by any denomination. Some 
idea of the variéty aud completeness in this respect 
may be obtained from the fact that there are over 
one hundred different metres represented. 
3. Anthems, Chants, Set-Pieces, $c.—Due atten- 
tion has been paid to this important portion of the 
almost ever ible religious occasion. 
4. The (or Oratorio,) entitled Dan- 
iel; or, The Captivity and Restoration.—Iin three 

rts. The words are by C. M. Cady, Esq., assisted 
by Mies Frances Jane Crosby; the music by George 
F. Root and William B. Bradbury. Though com- 
plete as a whole, and designed especially for Socie- 
ties, Choirs, Singing-sckools, &e., nearly all the 
Choruses may be used as original pieces inthe regu- _ 
lar sanctuary services. — 

6. The Singing Class is a department designed as 
a complete manutl for Music Classes, which has re- 
ceived most careful attention. The brief space of 
time usually allotted to the study of the Elemeatary 
in Singing Schools has been kept in mind, ands 
new arrangement has been adopted, intertwining 
the practical with the theoretical from the very first 
lesson, and combining simplicity with progression. 
The introdaction of quite a number of easy Glees 
and part Songs in this elemen rtment is a 
feature which will help to keep in active exercise 
the interest of a class. 

6. Indexzes.—The completeness of these will add 
much to the convenience of the work. The Choris 
ter’s Index refers to nearly every Hymn Book ia 


"7. The Beouty of the Typography will elicit adi 


‘The cheapness of the work, though con 
so greatly increased an amount of matier, and com~ 


ory of and be 
every teacher o wi tu 
ciently ia to make'a carefa! ezanii 
the work for himeeif. Asy euch can have 6 
sent him free of » for examination, by. 
ting 60 cents to the publishers. 

aug 93 Park Row, Nww York: 


dex | quite carried awa their » the diseases more where prostrated large trees, and destroyed 
Were more fecoverica, Tre crops. Home of the hailstones, gathered after 
her of the city it bad passed, weighed more than two ounces. 
| caused a large accumula Birds in great numbers have been found dead in 
A the ‘ever seen ted rera, among w the fields. 
i fn German .department are ric has been thé greatest mortality. Four cases of | ITALY. 
fed curtain gopde; pignos pore rataids positive yellow fever have occarred in Mobile, The Genoa Courier mentions the arrival st 
promise & cost Texis Goto.—The hag | Genoa of Profeeror Domenico Mandoii and the | 
ebony furniture, and mar received its final quietus Green of | Marquis Lovie Dragonetti, who, with two others, 
4 E-amioy | at. have uire into the subj it is all ab to America. ir way Mandoii 
| tine thin Shout ay thing having’ meade be devine | cad Dragossitl bought and obtained: peratiesion 
gold | to reside at Gerica, Apprehensione are enter- | 
Own ‘skins ‘and fare. ve not year. In Tuscany the wheat harvest is below 
: Yoasons was exhibits expectation, and grain wil! have to be imported ; 
mos «te, -be exhibited. the quantity core in warehouse is 
ery’ W pected to randsomest dis- small. Prom Ravenna we have the same 
eh liek think +h accounts of apprehended scarcety in the Roman 
» (Tae States, The deficiency hes caused some dis- 
Ware Bay affection at Faenza and Imola. Disturbances 
I sew ia” mag have broken out among the people of Bologna 
wed that the little | but With the 
prowiipe, way be looked, | | Phe 
or from this feeble, band.ef ‘It one of ; 
Write | variety, ' the sake of 
for all in. the, corement o purses of wives, | | 
“Twill jive thee'the heathen for:thine the “odnsctences of all parties, it is to be 
of ‘New. tell spectator he could con- 
q ithe vince hint that that machine was the best thing 
on Floor—Rare | the sort that had ever been invented. These 
.attras..| Moustached Freuch’ people in the French de- 
than one No-' | partment, as they parles-vous with their fellow- 
of such an countrymen, who have! come to see them, with 
the Parisian signs above their, goods, almost 
New York, August 9, 1858. 
produceson the*mind of e-casual visitor, As 
your both in New York and 
| 
directions. : Even ss-low down as the Jersey 
‘Perry; the Latting Observatory, looking 
like an immensely ‘tall lifts its 
apire fer. sil surrounding objects; 
| st alongsid towers up the bright dome 
the Palace, with the ‘national fiag 
= A sojourn of a few hours in 
York ‘will enables’ stranger to take a 
bird’s-eye.. view: of the: Exhibition. He can 
any ofthe prominent hotels in | 
midst, obinveniéntly, either by the 
Omnibuses—which carry you directty’ to the 
spot. long up there, however, 
2 and thiose.who happen to get.into an over- ee 
| loaded omnibus, dependent for ite locomotion 
on the horse-power of two jaded, emaciated re- 
lics of horses,. will be apt to wonder if they 
never are coming to the Palace, They will 
: probably, too, before reaching the end of the 
long journey ;through the streets, come to the 
condlusion, that’ New York is at least ‘“‘con- 
by stranger 
thirty more blocks to traverse before he gets tc 
the Palace: He: will have intimations from 
near the ghjest ‘of his visit, thet. he is getting | 
into its neighbourhood. On a small, white 
: corner house the public are informed, that “A 
Pag! Live Alligator” is open for inspection—the pic- 
3 ture of the ferocious reptile in the act of de- 
vouring a horse, with jaws wide enough for — ——— 
| the horse to jump into, and a most extraordi- 
nary torrent.of blood pouring from the neck of 
| the poor animal, where the alligator has begun i 
the work of eating him up—being painted in 
bold colours outside, as an excitant to the cu 
ous to their shilling, and see the show 
h 
| 
being three monstrous overgrown men, at an- | 
other, with Palace Saloon 
| 
a. 
| ‘The exterior of the Palace is graceful and | 
: good; the bright bronze, which is the prevail- | 
* | ing colour of the outside—the vast extent of | 
rf milky-looking glass, of which the walls are | 
of constructed —the happy adjustment of the | 
4 sides, roof, and angles of the octagonal struc- | ———————————— 
; ture—the turrets, flags, and spacious entrances, | 
oa and especially the airy, lofty dome, springing ee 
, 3 up and crowning all, makes a very pleasing, 
and somewhat unique impression on the visitor. 
’ Approaching the main entrance, you find on 
E either hand the notice, “Enter Here” affixed 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
= tatuary and paintings, silks, and woollen fat | 
traments, cutlery, fire-arms, agricultural im-, | 
feo jlements, machinery, &0., with the names of | 
' ‘Austria,” “Italy,” “Great Britain and Ire- | 
land,” “United States,” &., | 
& on various sign-boards, designating the coun- | 
4 tries to which the productions belong. “ Why, | | 
i this is nothing but a great bazaar!” said one | | 
of our party upon taking a first glance;—and | 
86 itis, in some respects, a basaar on a large | 
scale, except that the articles displayed are no} 
for sale just now, 
"Here, under the centre of the dome, the mést 
conspicuous object in the palace, is. colossal 
i equestrian statue of Washington, by the Baron 
Marochetti. It is, indeed, colossal. We have 
not time to examine it in detail, but just on 
too heavy and Dutch-like. Not fer off, on 
# the periphery of this central ares, is the Ama- 
son horseback in conflict with a tiger —a 
. ee de Rouen says the price of glass in that city 
es | bad advanced in consequence some 3!) per cent., 
— gloomy of the | and great is experienced in 
epidemic which is raging there. ring the | workmen to make the necessary repairs. e Po 
tioulazly seraphic, perhaps week ending the 31st of Jal, there were 692 total loss to that city and environs is estimated a a 
Judas, I believes is not deaths from yellow fever. For the forty-eight 
7 we must‘ pass ‘on. “Her hours ending on the 2d inst., 209 deaths oc- 
| ithe eoeay ‘the finest’ Englis curred, of which 243 were by yellow fever. 
hon in the third and fourth districts, but the area of y 
one; visitor is has 


eo | 


oH 


i 


she 


i 


lcothiah historian’s life of Charles as 
‘this voliime, the author seems to have 
Be pains in order to obtain the fullest 
and most accurate information. narrative, |}, 


therefore, 


of interebting trticles. | 

Littell’s Living Age comes to us every week. 
It continues to be conducted with taste and 
judgment... It contains selections from foreign 
as wéll ‘as: from standard journals of our own 


country, 


.. he Franklin Expedition. 
- Information of a very interesting cha- 
racter has been received by the British 
Government, which, if correct, and it 
has every appearance of authenticity, 
may turn out to be of great importance as 
bearing on the fate of the missing Arctic 
expedition under Sir John Franklin. It 
is to the effect that intelligence has been 
conveyed.te the Russian Government at 
St. ‘several of what 
are called glass balls have been found 
the natives: at the mouthof the river 
bi, which falls into the Arctic basin at 
the seventieth parallel of latitude. The 
Russian‘authorities transmitted this in- 
formation without delay to our Foreign 
ffiee; tnd» request has been des- 
atched. that. some of the so-called 
‘¢glass balls,” more probably bottles, 
may he, if possible, secured and trans- 
mitted to England. — 
.. The locality where these balls or bot 
tles are said to have been found is pre 
cisely that to which they would pro 
bly have drifted, had they been thrown: 
overboard or otherwise detached from 
Franklin’s 14 in case the latter had 
attained a high northern latitude; for 
the current of the Arctic Ocean sets 
along the Siberian 
coast, ence the great 
tity of drift wood, &c. Found tke 
ore. It would, of course, be prema- 
ture to arrive at the conclusion that 
these glass balls are relics of Franklin's 
ition; but the information, crude 
though it be, is of too important and 
curious @ nature to be summarily dis- 
missed as unworthy of attention- 


¢) SECRET SOOIETY. 


‘ In ‘recent advices from China, men- 

tion has been made of a secret society 
among the Chinese, the members of 
which have taken an active part in the 
rebellion. The Newburyport Herald 
gives the following account of this so- 
ciety : 

_ & Pwenty-seven years ago, Dr. Milne, 
Principal of the Chinese College at Ma- 
lacea drew up'an account of a widely 
extended secret association, existing 
among the Chinese, and which society 
Dr. Morrison, ‘the great authority in 
Chinese antiquities and literature, be- 
lieved to be identical with free-masonry. 
This paper of Dr. Milne’s was published 
in the Transactions of the Asiatic So- 
ciety for 1825. When the British cap- 
tured Hong Kong, during the opium 
war, some of the regalia, with badges, 
mottoes, &c., of a secret society fell into 
their hands. The society was there de- 
signated the San Ho Hwuy, (three in 
one,)‘and ‘the Rev. Mr. Gutzlaff wrote 
an account of the association, not per- 
ceiving it to be the same which Dr. 
Milne had described so long before; he 
was deceived. by the difference in the 
namé, not being aware that this secret 
league assumed at times different names, 
the better to preserve themselves from 
the curiosity and molestations of the 
uninitiated. The original name of the 
association is T’heen- Teh (Heaven and 

tiguity; reverin onfucius as t 
So “of. their and viewi 
Buddhism and’sll idolatry as conn 
with the, Tartar dynasty; and here we 
see how they are involved in the revo- 
lution now going on. 

- After China was conquered by the 
Tartar family, the T’heen-Teh 

ed to their mottoes this sentence, as 
xpressing their own h and inten- 
jons:. ‘Myriads look forward to the 
overthrow of the Manchows, (Tartars) 
end to the restoration of the Ming (Chi- 
nese);’ so that this wide-spread and pow- 
erful “organization, the na- 
tionality, the. purest philosophy, and 
uch of tht learning of the empire, has 
aa a political and .revo- 
hitionary: “body: There are immense 
Busabers of Chinese residing out of China 
proper, and these are almost to a man 
of thé T’heen-Téh. “At Singa- 

are 


At a heigh 
York, it is estimated at 32 deg. in sum- 


alladed‘to the 
tion of facts 
fra of nature} and 


Wit 
And heaven ascending, = 

Lowe's bright arms, extending” 


ails eae of mist and light, 
type of sinners’ hopes and fears, 
light celestial, blending, 


e 


rer 
By Pat REV. CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


Went salting out into the West, 
Out into the West.as the sun went down, 
Each thought of the woman that loved him best, 
And the children stood watching them out of the town; 
‘For men miust work, and women must weep, 
” And’there’s little to earn, and many to keep, 
_ Phough the harbour bar be moaning. 


Three wives sat up in the light-house tower, 
And trimimed the lamps as the sun went down, i 
And they locked at the eq.uall, and they looked at the shower, 
And the rack it came rolling ap, ragged and brown; 
Butmen oiust work, aed women must weep, 
_ Though storms be sudden, and waters deep, 
And the harbour bar be moaning. 


Three corpses lay out on the shining sands, 
In the evening gleam as the sun went down, 
And the women are watching and wringing their hands, 
For those that will never come back to the town. 
For men must work, and women must weep, 
And the sooner it’s.over, the sooner to sleep— 
And good-bye to the bar and its moaning. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 
From the Proceedings of the American So- 

. @iety for the Advancement of Science. 

A variety of interesting and useful 
papers were read at the Scientific Con- 
vention at Cleveland, Ohio. Among 
others was a long communication by 
Professor Loomis, on the late hail- 
storm of the Ist of July, in which the 


‘| stones which fell were from two and a 


half to three inches long and two inches 


| wide. After a long description, the 


Professor gives the following explana- 
tion. 

What was the cause of the hail? The 
hail was caused by a violent upward 
movement of the air, carrying along 
with it an unusual amount of vapour, 
which was suddenly condensed, and at 
so low a temperature, that it was frozen 
in large semi-crystalline masses. That 
there was violent upward movement of 
the air, appears from the following con- 
siderations :—The Rev. G. W. McLean 
of Williamsburg was in the street, near 
his house, and noticed the coming up 
of the storm. He says, the cloud was 
very dense and black, moved rapidly 
forward, and under the main sheet the 
clouds boiled up in a violent and angry 
manner. Others have testified to sub- 
stantially the same facts. Again, it 
appears impossible that two currents in 
close juxtaposition should blow from 


nearly opposite quarters with such vio- 
lence as to prostrate large trees, unless 
there is opportunity for the air to es- 


cape upward. 


How was the cold which formed the 


hail produced? The temperature of 
hail-stones when they fall is sometimes 
as low as 25, or even 20 deg. Fahren- 
heit.. The temperature of the air di- 


aswe ascend from the earth. 
t of 8800 feet above New 


mer. 

There was a hail-storm in France on 
the 28th of July, 1835, which covered 
the ground at the foot of a mountain 
three inches deep with stones, some of 
which weighed eight ounces; while at a 
height of 4800 feet up the mountain no 
hail fell. It is thought, therefore, 
that the hail of July 1st, 1853, was not 
formed at an elevation of more than 
5000 feet. The atmosphere derives its 
heat mainly from the earth by radia- 
tion upwards. Clouds intercept this 
rising heat, and it therefore becomes 
unnaturally cold above. The wind, in 
this case, came from a higher latitude, 
as it blew from the north-west; it there- 
fore brought with it a lower tempera- 
ture. Another source of cold is found 
in. evaporation from the surface of the 
hail-stones. If we moisten the bulb of 
a thermometer, its temperature sinks 
from evaporation. As the hail-stone is 
in rapid motion, it is cooled by evapo- 
ration to so low a temperatare, that the 
surrounding moisture is condensed upon 
it, and thus concentric layers are form- 
ed. 


How do hail-stones remain suspend- 
ed in the air long enough to acquire a 
weight of half a pound? I conceive 
that hail-stones are formed with great 
ra The vapour is condensed 
suddenly and almost instantly. I think 
that very large hail-stones may be 
formed in five minutes. In a vacuum 
a stone would fall from the height of 
5000 feet in less than twenty seconds; 
but drops of water and hail-stones fall 
only with a moderate velocity; from my. 
own observation, I should think forty 
feet per second in the July storm; at 
this rate, a stone would be two minutes 
in falling 5000 feet; and if we suppose 
it to start from the rest, and its rate to 
increase uniformly to the ultimate ve- 
locity of forty feet, the time of fall 
would be in four minutes. The strong 
upward movement, which is known to 
exist in the neighbourhood where hail 
is formed, is quite sufficient to sustain 
hail-stones of the largest kind so long 
as they can be kept within the influ- 
ence of the vortex. I see no reason, 
therefore, why hail-stones cannot be 
sustained in the air five or ten minutes, 
or even longer. 

Why did the hail in the present 
case attain so large a size? Because 
the circumstances were unusually fa- 
vourable to its formation. The atmos- 
phere contained about as much vapour 
as it is ever known to hold in this lati- 
tade. This vapour was suddenly lifted 
tos region of great cold, and rapidly 
condensed or frozen. The strong up- 
ward movement helped to sustain the 
érystals as they increased, until the 
upward force was no longer equal to 
ity; or until they escaped from the 


influence..of the vortex: most of the 
stones would fall in five minutes, and 


bé of moderate size; others might be 


sustained ten or fifteen minutes, and 


obtain enotmous dimensions. 


BARTHQUAKES. 
was presented on the ‘‘ Karth- 


A 
gaske af April 29, 1852,”"by Mr. Lorin 
lodget: 


Washi which called 


Gat” valfable explanations froti 
Professor 


Henry, in which he 
t valae of the collec- 


to these phenome- 
added that the Smith- 


Joseph 


|, of apparatus for abgerying earthquakes. 
He has haa mad 


the result. of few observations. 


known 


| Phe’ instruments which he eniployed, 


however, provéd defective. As 
far as. Sinithivontan 
concerned, the. attempt. te; investigate 


these phenomena is yet in its infancy. 


Circulars have ‘beet sent out upon t 
occurrence of each phenomens, seeking 
all the information itis, possible. to. de- 
rive from all sections of ithe country; 
and this plan wil! be followed up, and 
‘it is hoped, prove highly og 
‘The idea 


Ww 
to interests.of .acience. 


| of mappiag'the earthquakes is due to 


the suggestion of Professor Bache. 


| Dr. King is now engaged jin the collec- 


tion of facta relating to this subject, in 
Eastern Wisconsin, and ses to 
‘submit his resutts to the’ Institution. 
Professor Henry, in the, course of his 
remarks, alluded. particularly, to, the 
occurrence of the so-called ‘ earthquake 
wave,” a fact now fally demonstrated. 
In England, Mr, Mallett is directing 
his.attention tothis phenomenon. This 
-earthquake-wave is often observed in 
the mountains of Chili. It may be of 
the width of a hundred miles, so that 
no observer is able to witness its extent, 


It is a matter of. great scientific import- 
ance that proper instruments should be 


devised for observing and recording the 
effects of occurrences so remarkable and 
80 frequent. 


THE AMERICAN UNION. 


1607 Virginia first settled by the English. 
1614 New York first settled by the Dutch. 
1620 Massachusetts settled by Puritans. 
1623 New Hampshire settled by Puritans. 
1624 New Jersey settled bY the Dutch. 
1627: Delaware settled by Swedes and Fins. 
1634 Maryland settled by Roman Catholics. 
1635 Connecticut settled by Puritans. 

r Williams. 
1650 North Carolina settled by English. 
1670 South Carolina settled by English. 
1682 Pennsylvania settled by William Penn. 
1733 Georgia settled by General Oglethorpe. 
The above are the thirteen original 

States. The other eighteen States 

were admitted to the Union as follows: 

In 1791, Vermont; 1792, Kentucky; 

1796, Tennessee; 1802, Ohio; 1811, 

Louisiana; 1816, Indiana; 1817, Mis- 

sissippi; 1818, Illinois; 1819, Ala- 

bama; 1820, Maine; 1821, Missouri; 

1836, Michigan and Arkansas; 1845, 

Florida and Texas; 1846, Iowa; 1848, 

Wisconsin; 1850, California. 


—— 


INDICATIONS OF WEATHER. 


An interesting paper was read at the 
recent meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, 
held at Cleveland, Ohio, showing the 
possibility of foretelling the weather, 
by observing natural facts, in animals, 
insects, and plants. 

The paper was read by Mr. William 
H. Thomas of Cincinnati, Ohio. Birds, 
it asserts, invariably show, by the way 
they build their nests, whether a season 
is to be windy or otherwise. In the 
spring, migratory birds, if the season is 
to be windy, thatch the straw and leaves 
on the inside of the nest, between the 


‘twigs and the lining; and if it be very 


windy, they get pliant twigs, and bind 
the nest firmly to the limb, securing all 
the small twigs with their saliva. If 
they fear the approach of a rainy sea- 
son, they build their nests so as to be 
sheltered from the weather; but if a 
pleasant one, they build in the fair, 
open place, without taking any of those 
extra precautions. 

Snails also reveal, by their habits, 
whether rain may be expected or not. 
They do not drink, but imbibe moisture 
in their bodies during a rain. At re- 
gular periods after the rain, they exude 
this moisture from their bodies, but are 
careful not to exude more than is neces- 
sary atatime. They are seen gbroad 
about two days before a rain, when 
they ascend the stems of plants and the 
bark of trees. If it be a long and hard 
rain, they get on the sheltered side of 
the leaf; but if a short one, they get 
on the outside. Some species of these 
insects also change their colour after a 
rain, growing lighter coloured as they 
exude the moisture. 

The Rana, Bufo, and Hyla are also 
sure indicators of rain; for, as they do 
not drink water, but absorb it into their 
bodies, they are sure to be found out at 
the time they expect rain. The Locus- 
ta and Gryllus are also good indicators 
of a storm. A few hours before the 
rain they are to be found under the 
leaves of trees in the hollow trunks. 

The leaves of trees are even good 
barometers; most of them, for a short, 
light rain, will turn up so as to receive 
their fill of water; but for a long rain, 
they are so doubled as to conduct the 
water away. 

Another paper was read on the Rising 
of Waters and Springs, immediately be- 
fore Rain, by Professor Brocklesby. 


This paper states the fact as well au- 

thontishtel. that in Rutland, Vermont, 
and Concord, Massachusetts, in each 
exists a small stream, which, during a 
drought, become dried up, and cease to 
flow; that shortly previous to the ap- 
pearance of rain, but before water has 
fallen, these streams again begin to 
flow. So marked has this been the 
fact, with regard to the stream in Rut- 
land, as to attract the notice of the in- 
habitants, s> that for the last twenty 
years the approach of rain was expect- 
ed to be indicated by the rising of the 
stream. 

In the case of the Concord stream, 
the fact was established by competent 
proof, that rain was to be looked for 
immediately upon the reappearance of 
the brook. 

The cause of this phenomenon has been 
attributed to the fall of water at the 
distant sources of these springs a short 
time previous to its descent in the vi- 
cinity of the spring itself, which con- 
clusion must be erroneous, as it is alto- 
gether improbable rain would fall at 
two distant localities year after year, 
with the same constant period of time 
between them, and that this interval 
should be sach as to’ insure that water 
falling at the first locality should al- 
ways arrive through subterraneous 
channels to the second, before the rain 
there commenced. 

The solution of the matter is found 
in the diminished atmospheric pressure 
which exists before a rain. re, 
and hydrostatic 
pressure combimed, exactly: counterbal- 
anoitg the upward force of the jet, the 
waters will rise when the force of the 
jet is increased,,the atmospheric pres- 


sure remaining the same, or whem that 


_done for some years, 


énon 


iscovery is 6, that springs 
af the earth are 

TRADE WITH JAPAN. | 
A California, paper. gives the follow- 
ing upon 


“A business transaction took place 
a few days singe that is likely to be pro- 
ductive of important results in the 
tory of the commercial world. A pur 
chase of 100,000 pounds of rice was 
madé ‘by oné Of our most’ respectable 
Chinese. merchants, which it is proposed 
to ship to Japan on board the ship Ha- 
milton, which is now under Chinese 
colours—having ‘been purchased ‘from 
her American owners by two wealthy 
Chinese merchants. The Chinesé have 
long been on trading terms with the 
Japanese, and their vessels are allowed 
to enter their ports and trade. The 
undertaking is a novel one, and in the 
event of its succeeding, it would not 
require the foresight of a prophet, to 
predict a very sudden increase in the 


mercantile marine of China; which 


would soon be able to show as hand- 
some a fleet of clippers as any nation 
in the world. It would. not be strange 
were it to henpen that the opening of 
the ports of Japan should be brought 
about by the Chinese who have settled 
in California. Indeed, we are strongly 
inclined to the belief that such will 


the case; and that the world will yet 


have to acknowledge themselves in- 
debted to California for it all. The 
powerful changes going on throughout 
the world—the result of the gold dis- 
coveries—are every day becoming more 
and more apparent, and it would not be 
presumptuous to suppose that the ports 
of Japan will be as free to the world 
before three years, as are those of 
China now.” 


—_—— 


SINGULAR WILL. 


In the will of the late Mr. James 
Sergeant, of the borough of Leicester, 
England, is the following singular clause: 
“As my nephews are fond of indulging 
themselves in bed in a morning, and as 
I wish them to prove to the satisfaction 


of my executor that they have got out: 


of bed in the morning, and employed 
themselves in business, or taken exer- 
cise in the open air, from five to eight 
o'clock every morning, from the 5th of 
April to the 10th of October, being 
three hours each day; and from seven 
till nine in the morning from the 10th 
of October to the 5th of April, being 
two hours every nasa this is to be 

uring the first 
seven years to the sstisfaction of my 
executors, who may excuse them in case 
of illness, but the task must be made 
up when they are well; and if they will 
not do this, they shall not receive any 
share of my property. Temperance 
makes the faculties clear, and exercise 
makes them vigorous. It is temper- 
ance and exercise united that can alone 
insure the fittest state of mental or 
bodily exertion.” 


Curious Mental Phenomena. 


Dr. Carpenter is delivering a course 
of lectures in Manchester, England, on 
the physiology of the nervous system. 
In his fifth lecture the doctor related 
some curious instances of aberration of 
mind. He spoke of avery learned pro- 
fessor, some years ago, at Aberdeen, Dr. 
Robert Hamilton, whose essay on the na- 
tional debt of England largely contribu- 
ted to the abolition of the sinking fund. 
In public this man was a shadow. He 
pulled off his hat to his own wife in the 
streets, and apologized for not having 
the pleasure of her acquaintance. He 
went to one of his classes early in the 
morning, with one of his wife’s white 
stockings on one leg, and a black one 
on the other. He often spent the whole 
time of the class in moving from the 
table the hats, which his students as 
constantly returned. He sometimes 
invited the students to call upon him, 
and then fined them if they called. 
He ran against a cow, and begged her 
pardon, called her madam, hoping she 
had not been hurt. He would run 
against posts, and chide them for not 
getting out of theway. Yetif any one 
was with him at the time, his conversa- 
tion would be perfectly logical. An- 
other instance of absence of mind was 
quoted in the case of a Scotch clergy- 
man, who was invited to a party in 
Edinburgh, at a time when it was usual 
to mix devotion with social intercourse. 
He was requested to conduct ‘the ser- 
vices before the company broke up; 
and he therefore knelt down and began 
to pray in an appropriate manner. 
But soon he apparently entirely forgot 
where he was, and he continued bis 
prayer as if.in the quietude of his own 
chamber. He made reflections, in the 
prayer, on the mode in which he had 
spent the evening, and on the individ- 
uals present with him at the party. 
When he had concluded his prayer he 
rose up, took off his coat and waistcoat, 
and was about to proceed to further ex- 
tremities, when his friends stopped him. 
More familiar instances of absence of 
mind were mentioned as occurring to 
more than one gentleman, who have 
been known to go up stairs to dress for 
an evening party, and have actually 
undressed and*got into bed, while their 
wives, perhaps, were waiting for them 
below! After giving other cases of 
spontaneous mental abstraction, the 
lecturer spoke of the case of induced 
reverie, commonly known under the 
absurd name of electrobiology. All the 
essential phenomena of this state had 
been shown to him (several years before 
* electrobiology”’ was bro at before the 
public) by Mr. Braid, in the person of 
a gentleman well known in Manchester, 
a man of high intelligence, and utterly 
incapable of deceiving, who has the 
power of spontaneous abstraction in a 
very remarkable degree, and who, when 
fixing his attention for a very few se- 
conds upon any object, loses so entirely 
his voluntary control, that he is com- 
pletely at the mercy of external sug- 
gestions, as his whole mind is for the 
time possessed with whatever idea may 
be communicated to him by another. 
This he (Dr. C ter) considered to 
be the essential character of this state 
of the mind—a condition in which the 
power of the will over the current of 
thought is entirely-suspended, while the 
éensorium is more open to extravagant 
éxpressions than it is in ordinary reve- 
rie; but otherwise the two states are 
essentially the same. . 


LAIN. 


- 


size of the 


_| about two inches 


Gaarrine Grare Viees.— You can ture. 


ab ‘| your thrifty wild vines to good ac- 
| count Saw off the -vine an 
'} inch or ad the surface of the nd. 


Then witht dr émall anger, jast the 
perpendicularl e with the 


ons: the full depth of the holes. Let the 
scions be of the last year’s growth, well- 
ripened, and abdut dt inches in length, 
with a bud or eye at the top; they should 
be cut from the vine during the winter or 
eatly in the spring, before the sap gets in 
motion, and the: operation should be per- 
formed before it is expected the sap will 
start, although it will usually succeed after- 
ward if the top.of the stock is well waxed. 
After inserting the scions, cover the wounds 
firmly with moist clay, up to the eye of the 
scions, and place a board so as to protect 
from washing by rain, till the leaves ap- 
pear. This method is surer than cleft- 
grafting, —Ohio Cultivator. 

Saw-pusr as Lirrer.—The above ma- 
terial has been successfully introduced as 
litter for horses in Ohio, instead of straw, 
and may be profitably employed for this pur- 
pose when the latter article is dear. ‘The 
Ohio Cultivator contains the following re- 
marks on the subject: —* Several bushels of 
dry saw-duat are thrown ipto the stall, upon 
which the horse stands during the night. 
In the morning. it will be found that about 
a bushel has to be rémoved; one-half of 
which is manure and one-half 'saw-dust, so 
well saturated as to contain a large portion 
of ammonia, performing the double office 
of absorbent and purifier; thus the air of 
the stable is kept pure, and the ammonia 
saved for the compost heap. This compost 
Mr. Blake has applied to his stiff clay land, 
and reports that it operates like yeast, mak- 
ing the ground very light and mellow. In 
the morning, that portion of the bedding 
that remains dry is shoved up under the 
manger, to sérvé for another night. Ano- 
ther advantage from this material for bed- 
ding is, that a horse which lies upon it is 
much easier cleaned off than one which 
lies on straw; the saw-dust entering among 
the hair brings away the secretions, when 
the curry comb and brush are applied, leav- 
ing a bright, lively coat. In warm weather 
it has another great advantage, that of being 
much cooler than straw, so that a tired and 
heated horse can sleep pleasantly, without 
incitements to feverish restlessness. ‘The 
establishment of steam-mills in all parts of 
the country renders the material easy of ac- 
cess to almost every neighbourhood ; and 
we doubt not, when its virtues are better 
known, it will be generally applied to sta- 
ble use, as a means of comfort to the horse, 
and also of turning an otherwise useless ar- 
ticle into profitable account.” 


Cuiororormine Bers.—Mr. D. Smith, 
in a letter to the Edinburgh Courant, thus 
describes his discovery of ‘ Chloroforming 
Bees :’’——“ The quantity of chloroform re- 
quired for an ordinary hive is the sixth 
part of an ounce; a very large hive may 
take a quarter of an ounce. My mode of 
operation is as follows:—lI set down a table 
opposite to, and about four feet distant from 
the hive; on the table I spread a thick 
linen cloth; in the centre of the table I 
place a small shallow breakfast plate, which 
I cover with a piece of wire gauze, to pre- 
vent the bees coming in immediate contact 
with the chloroform. I now quietly and 
cautiously lift the hive from the board on 
which it is standing, set it down on the top 
of the table, keeping the plate in the centre ; 
cover the hive closely up with cloths, and 
in twenty minutes or so the bees are not 
only sound asleep, but, contrary to what I 
have seen when they are suffocated with 
sulphur, not one is left among the combs ; 
the whole of them are lying helpless on the 
table. You now remove what honey you 
think fit, replace the hive in its old stand, 
and the bees, as they recover, will return 
to their domicil. A bright, calm, sunny 
day is the best; and you should commence 
your operations in the morning, before many 
of them are abroad.” 


Peacnes.—The peach is one of those 
fruits in particular, recommended to be 
eaten in the morning, in preference to any 
other time. Brookes says, they agree well 
with persons of hot constitutions and cos. 
tive habits, especially if eaten in a mourning 
feasting; and Gerard says, that the leaves 
boiled in milk will destroy worms in chil- 
dren. From the wood of the peach tree, 
the colour called rose-pink is obtained. 
The leaves, when bruised and distilled in 
water, constitute an excellent article for 
flavouring certain descriptions of cookery. 
When steeped in brandy, they communi- 
cate to it the flavour of Noyeau. Sweet- 
ening with fine sugar, mixed with a small 
quantity of milk, and afterward decanted in 
the usual manner. 

Dried Peaches.—To dry peaches in their 
whole state, pare them, boil for a few min- 
utes in a syrup composed of one pound of 
sugar dissolved in three quarts of water, and, 
after being drained by laying them singly 
on boards, place them in the oven, after the 
bread is taken out, and pack them carefully 
in boxes. Another method pursued in the 
drying of peaches is to have a small house, 
provided with a stove, and drawers in the 
sides of the house lathed at their bottoms, 
with void intervals. ‘The ripe peaches are 
then cut in two, but not peeled, and placed 
in a single layer on the laths, with their 
skins downward, to save the juice; on 
shoving in the drawer, they are soon dried 
by the hot air produced by the stove; in 
this way great quantities may be succes- 
sively prepared, in a single season, with 
but a little expense in the preparation of 
the buildi and in fuel. There is yet 
another method which it may be well to re- 
fer to in this place. ‘Take the open-stone 
sort, when perfectly matured, but not too 
soft, and, after rubbing off all the down with 
a coarse, wet cloth, divide them into halves, 
fill the cavities with sugar, and place them 
skin down, so that they may be removed 
without handling the fruit. By this me- 
thod the pores are so closed on one side 
by the skin, which should not be removed, 
and sugar on the other, that the flavour of 
the fruit is retained in a much greater de- 
gree than in the common way. 

Peach Preserve.—Take enough clarified 
sugar to cover the fruit, boil it till the syrup 
blubbers on the opposite side of the skim- 
mer; then put in the fruit, let it boil lively 
two minutes, remove the same; let it stand 
from the fire till next day, then take out the 
fruit, boil the syrup again, and, as soon as 
the fruit boils, take them from the fire, and 
when cold put into jars, and keep free from 
heat or moisture. 

Peach Jam.—Gather the fruit when ripe, 
peel and stone them, put into the pan, and 
mash them over the fire till hot; rub them 
through a sieve, and to each pound of pulp 
add a pound of white sugar and half an 
ounce of bitter almonds, blanched and 
pounded ; let it boil ten or fifteen minutes, 
stir, and skim it well. 

Peach Jelly. — Take free-stones, not 
too ripe, wipe them, and cut into quarters; 
crack the stones, and break the kernels 
small; put the peaches and kernels into a 
covered jar, set them in boiling water, and 
let them do till soft; strain them through a 
jelly bag till the juice is squeezed out; al- 
ow a pint of white sugar to a pint of juice; 
pst the sugar and juice into a preserving 

ettle, and boil them pte | minutes, skim- 
ming very carefully; put the jelly, warm, 
into glasses or jars, and, when cold, tie up 
with brandied papers. 

Pickled Peaches.—Take a gallon of good 
vinegar, add to it four pounds of sugar, boil 


it for a few minutes, and remove any scum 


that may rise; then take cling-stone peaches 


that.are fully ripe, rub, them with a flannel 
cloth; to get off 


stand in a cool 
week or ten days, then 


and boil it a» before ; after which return it 


boiling ‘to the peaches, which should be 
carefully covered up, aud stored away for 


COLUMN. 


the. down upon them, and 


A CHILD'S EVENING HYMN: 
Now I lay me down to sleep, » 
Nicely covered in my bed, — 
God alone can safely kéep sida 
Harin and danger from my head. 
O, how gracious he must be, 


Thus to mind a child like me! 


Soon my weary eyelids close; 
Soon my little limbs, undressed, 
Quietly enjoy repose, — 
Till I rise again from rest. 
God is my preserver; he 
Cares for little ones like me. 
By-and-by, in sleep of death, 
I must lie down in the grave; 
But the Lord, who gave me breath, 
Then my trembling soul can save. 
_ Helpless, sinful though I be, 
Jesus died for such as me. 


THE ECHO. 


One day little George happened to cry out in 
the fields, “Ho! ho!” and he instantly heard 
the words repented, as if from a neighbouring 
thicket. 

Surprised at the sound, he exclaimed, “ Who 
are you?” upon which the same voice also re- 
turned, “ Who are you?” 

George cried out, ‘“‘ You must be a very fool- 
ish fellow!” “Foolish fellow,” repeated the 
voice from the thicket. George then began to 
grow angry, and he uttered words of defiance 
toward the spot from whence the sound pro- 
ceeded. 

The echo faithfully repeated all his words. 
He then ran home, and complained to his father 
and mother that a wicked boy was concealed in 
the wood for the purpose of mocking him. 

“* Ah! you are complaining of your own self,” 
replied his father, who then read to him from a 
book about the Echo, and afterwards said, 
“You see, George, you have heard nothing but 
your own words; for even as you see your own 
face reflected in the clear water, so have you 
just heard your own words in the wood.” 
George felt ashamed at his folly and want of 
temper. 

How often are both children and grown-up 
people’ offended at words which, if rightly con- 
sidered, are but the echo of their own spirit!— 
London Juvenile Instructor. 


“LITTLE BENNY.” 


So the simple head-stone said. Why did my 
eyes fill? I never saw the little creature. I 
never looked in his laughing eye, or heard his 
merry shout, or listened for his tripping tread ; 
I never pillowed his little head, or bore his lit- 
tle form, or smoothed his silky locks, or laved 
his dimpled limbs, or fed his cherry lips with 
dainty bits, or kissed his rosy cheek as he lay 
sleeping. 

I did not see his eye grow dim; or his little 
hand drop powerless; or the dew of agony 
gather on his pale forehead; I stood not with 
clasped hands and suspended breath, and 
watched the look that comes but once, flit 
over his cherub face. And yet, “ Little Ben- 
ny,” my tears are falling; for, somewhere, I 
know there’s an empty crib, a vacant chair, 
useless robes and toys, a desolate hearth-stone, 
and a weeping mother. 

“Tittle Benny.” 

It was all her full heart could utter; and it 
was enough. It tells the whole story.— Fanny 
Fern. 


BE NEAT. 

In a recent conversation with a wealthy mer- 
chant, he remarked that whatever he had ac- 
quired was owing in a great measure to the 
fact that his mother had brought him up to be 
neat when a boy. 

His story, as nearly as I can recollect it, was 
as follows: 

“ When I was six years old, my father died, 
leaving nothing to my mother but the charge 
of myself and two younger sisters. After sell- 
ing the greater portion of the household furni- 
ture she had owned, she took two small upper 
rooms in W—— street, and there, by her 
needle, contrived, in some way—how I cannot 
conceive, when I recollect the bare pittance for 
which she worked—to support us in comfort. 
Frequently, however, I remember that our sup- 
per consisted simply of a slice of bread, sea- 
soned by hunger, and rendered inviting by the 
neat manner in which our repast was served, 
our table being always spread with a cloth, 
which, like my good mother’s heart, seemed 
ever to preserve a snow-white purity.” 

Wiping his eyes, the merchant continued: 

“Speaking of those days reminds me of the 
time when we sat down to the table one even- 
ing, and my mother had asked the blessing of 
our heavenly Father on her little defenceless 
ones, in tones of tender pathos, that I remem- 
ber yet, and which, if possible, I think must 
have made angels weep, she divided the little 
remnant of her only loaf into three pieces, 
placing one on each of our plates, but preserv- 
ing none for herself. I stole around to her side 
and placed my portion before her, and was 
about to tell her that I was not hungry, when 
a flood of tears burst from her eyes, and she 
clasped me to her bosom. Our meal was left 
untouched; we sat up late that night, but what 
we said I cannot tell. I know that my mother 
talked to me more as a companion than a child, 
and that when we knelt down to pray, I conse- 
crated myself to be the Lord’s and to serve my 
mother.” 

“ But,” said he, “this is not telling you how 
neatness made my fortune. It was some time 
after this that my mother found an advertise 
ment in the newspaper for an errand-boy in a 
commission store in B—— street. Without be- 
ing necessitated to wait to have my clothes 
mended, for my mother always kept them in 
perfect order, and although on minute inspec- 
tion they bore traces of more than one patch, 
yet, on the whole, they had a very respectable 
air; without being obliged to wait even to 
polish my shoes, for my mother always kept a 
box of blacking with which my cowhides must 
be set off before I took my breakfast; without 
waiting to arrange my hair, for I was obliged 
to observe from my earliest youth the most 
perfect meatness in every respect, my mother 
sent me to see if I could obtain the situation. 
With a light step I started, as I had a long 
time wished my mother to allow me to do some- 
thing to assist her. 

“My heart beat fast, I assure you, as I 
turned out of W—— into B—— street, and 
made my way along to the number my mother 
had given me. I summoned all the courage I 
could muster, and stepped briskly into the 
store, found my way to the counting-ruom, and 
made known the reason of my calling. The 
merchant smiled, and told me that there was 
another boy who had come in a little before me 
he thought he should hire. However, he asked 
me some questions, and then went and con- 
versed with the other boy, who stood in the 
back part of the office. The result was, that 
the lad who had first applied was dismissed, 
and I entered the merchant’s employment, first 
as an errand-boy, then as a clerk, afterwards as 
his partner until his decease, when he left to 
me the whole business, stock, &c. After I had 
been in his service some years, he told me the 
reason he chose me in preference to the other 
boy was because of the general neatness of my 
person, while in reference to the other lad, he 
noticed that he had neglected properly to turn 
down his vest. To this simple circumstance 
has probably been owing the greater part of 
my success in basiness.” 

Will not all of my young friends who read 
this narrative of the successful merchant, like 
him, form in.their, youth habits of neatnesa? : 


tnd yon would stoure 


Your: nequaintances, you must be very 
ful im tespect to your personel sppearance./ 
Purity and cleanliness of aré i 


Hancock, transmitting a copy of the 


ral Wardy of Revolutionary memory. 


Te is im:possession of grandson of the'| 


ast 


General, and reads'as follows: 


HILADELPHIA, Joly 6, 1 


enelosed Declaration of In- 


‘| dependence I am directed to transmit 
te you, with a request that you have it 
imed at. the, head of the, troops 


under —_ command, in the way you 
shall think most’ proper. I have only 
time to add, that the importance of it 
will naturally suggest the propriety of 
proclaiming it in such’s mannér as the 
whole arnly misy be fully of it. 

I have the honour to be, sir, your 


| most obedient and very humble ser- 


vant, JOHN Hancock, President. . 
Gen, WarD, or officer commanding, 


| the Continental troops at Boston. 


YEAR OF PESTILENCE. 

For a year the yellow fever has 
coast of South America, and in a num- 
ber of the West India Islands. At the 
Island of Hayti, probably not less than 
one hundred American officers and sea- 
men have died, besides a large number 
of the inhabitants, At Jamaica, De- 
marara, Antigua, &c. it has been very 
fatal. The West India English fleet 
has lost many seamen and several valu- 
able officers, by this disorder. In one 
case a British steamer lost seventy-five 
men. In Cuba, the cholera and yellow 
fever together have carried off thou- 
sands. On the coast of South America, 
Rio Janeiro has been visited, the Bri- 
tish Consul, among others, falling a vic- 
tim to the dreadful disorder. At Bahia 
also, it has been quite fatal; and at last 
it has reached New Orleans. It has 
been suggested that the precautionary 
measure of purging the Northern cities 
of all nuisances should be adopted at 
once. 


ASHINGTON COLLEGE, VIRGINIA.—The 

next Session opens September 8th. For par- 
ticulars apply to the President. | aug 6—8t* 


OUNG LADIES’ ACADEMY¥—Spring Garden 
Street above Tenth, Philadelphia.—The Misses 
Brown will resume the duties of their School on 
Monday, September Sth. Circulars, stating terms, 
&c., may be obtained by calling on the Misses 
Brown at the School, or at their residence, No. 411 
North Tenth street, Philadelphia. aug 6—13t 


EV. ALBERT BARNES’ NEW WORK.—The 
undersigned will publish, on the Ist of Sep- 
tember, ‘* Notes Critical], Iilustrative, and Practical, 
on the Book of Daniel, with an Introductory Disser- 
tation,’”? by the Rev, Albert Barnes, author of 
*¢ Notes on Job,’ “ Isaiah,” The Gospels,’ &c. 
In one duodecimo volume of 500 pages. 
LEAVITT & ALLEN, 
Publishers and Booksellers, 27 Dey st., New York. 
aug 6—4t 


ALUABLE LIBRARIES.— The 

Board of Publication have publish 
hundred and fifty volumes of various sizes, and. at 
prices varying from three cents to three dollars, 
nine-tenths of which would be acceptable to evan- 
gelical Christians of al} denominations. Many of 
them are illustrated with engravings in the highest 
style of the art: - They are offered for cash; on the 
most favourable terms. For ¢onvenience the books 
are divided into three libraries: 

I. The Minister’s Library contains 34 volumes, 
on is sold for cash for $21.59. Catalogue price, 

II. The Congregational Library contains 163 vol- 
umes, and is sold for cash for $53.41, in the best 
binding. Catalogue price, $72.10. 

IIL, The Sabbath School Library contains 120 
volumes, and is sold for cash for $18.41, in the 
cheaper binding. $24.85. 

OSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent, 
No. 265 Chestaut street, Philadelphia. 
aug 6—3t 


ITUATION WANTED AS A TEACHER.—A 
oung married man wants a situation as Prin- 
cipal, or Assistant Teacher in a Classical Academy 
or Seminary. He has had several years experience 
in teaching, and has, for some time, been con- 
nected wit are ve Academy in Central Pean- 
sylvania. He will produce unexceptionable refer- 


willing to be strictly examined as to his. qualifica- 
tions. A stated salary would be preferred to an in- 
come subject to contingencies, even though it be 
less than might otherwise be received. He would 
very much prefer going West; but any communica- 
tson which may be received will meet with due at- 
tention. Address immediately, 
**ACADEMUS,” 
Newville, Cumberland county, Pennsylvania. 
aug 6—3t* 


HE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE, 
ANNUITY, AND TRUST COMPANY. — 
Sysrem.—Caprtat, 
$250 ,000.—Office south-east corner Third and Chest- 
nut streets.—This Company, in one department, is- 
sue Policies upon the Mutual Principle, with the 
security of a Capital Stock. This attractive combi- 
nation offers to Policy holders double the ordinary 
security, without disturbing their right toa full par- 
ticipation in the distribution of profits each and 
every year. The system of payments is Cash in 
advance, and can be made with reference to the 
convenience of parties opening policies with the 
Company. 

In the Savine Funp Derarruent, Money is re- 
ceived patty. Also, Monpay Eventines on de- 
posit, in large or small sums, on which interest is 
allowed of FIVE PER CENT. 

DIRECTORS. 

Stephen B. Crawford, Pau! B. Goddard, 

Ambrose W. Thompson, Lawrence Johnson, 


Benjamin W. Tingley, George McHenry, 

Jacob L. Florance, James Devereux, 

William M. Godwin, O. A. Norris. 
Sternen R. Crawrorp, President. 


Amsrnosz W. Tuonmpson, Vice-President. 
G. Imray, Sec’y and Treasurer. 
Actruary—Pliny Fisk. 
EXAMINERS 
B. Goddard, M.D., Willian M.D. 
In attendance at the Office of the cot from 
1 to 2 P. M., daily. oct 25—tf* 


rateful for the liberal patronage received, 
would call the attention of their friends and the 
public to their splendid display of Stair Rods, for 
which they obtained the first premium at the last 
Exhibition of the Franklin Institute. Their Lac- 
quverep and Sitver Rods, so much ad- 
mired by all who have purchased them, are well 
worthy the attention of housekeepers. 
Brass Door S118, Ster Pirates, and Stare Rops 
made to order, in lots to suit purchasers. 
WILER, THOMAS & CO., 
No. 81 South Fifth street, below Walnut, west 
may 21 side, Philadelphia. 


HILADELPHIA BOOK-BINDERY.—Joun D, 
Eean, Plain and Ornamenta) Book-Biader and 
Leather Gilder, has removed his Book-Bindery to the 
South-east corner of Market and Seventh streets, Phi- 
adelphia. Entrance from Seventh street. 99°25 per 
cent. saved, and sometimes more, to those patroniz- 
ing thie establishment. Large [llustrated Works, 
Books of Engravings, ae Books, Albums, Port- 
folios, and Music, bound with great care and 
strength, in plain and elegant styles. 
N. B.—Pamphlets and Periodicals done up with 
neatness and despatch, and cheaper than any other 
establishment in the city. june 18—4f 


EATH OF CHILDREN. — Thoughts on’ the 
Death of Little Children. By Samuel Irenmus 
Prime. With an Appendix of Hymns and Poems, 
selected from various authors. Fourth edition. 
Price 50 cents. 
Written with great simplicity and tenderness, it 
is a book which no bereaved parent can fail to 


prize.—C 
great tenderness, 


ourier. 

The thoughts are expressed with 
and must appeal to the hearts of those who have 
been bereaved.— Presbyterian. 

For 50 cents remitted in postage stamps or other- 
wise, a copy will be sent by » prepaid. Pab- 


lished by 
ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH, 

683 Broadway, corner of Amity street, New York 

july 23—4t 

HILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., BOSTON — Have 

in Press, and will publish about the ist of 8 

tember, Memoir of Rev. Adoniram Judson, D. D., 
the First American Missionary to Burmah, by Rev. 
Francis Wayland, D.D., President of Brown Uni- 
versity. To be comprised in two volumes ducde- 
—- with a superb portrait, finely engraved on 


The Conflict of Ages; or, The Great Debate on 
the Mora! Relations of God and Man, by Rev. Ed- 
ward Beecher, D.D. One volume duodecimo—to 
be isewed simuttaneously with Dr. Jadson’s Me- 


| Agents, and others, ree, 


ted will be furnished with Circulars 
prices 


Remember. that ‘no one will love:a slovenly boy 
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above works. - 


her : 
pérson are indispas- | Yousg 
sable to the highest purity of character.—T’h¢| 
Schoolmate. | 
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Hart, Hoa. deaea, Joseph P, Ea- 
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ences and testimonials, but is, nevertheless, very” 


ANCASTER YOUNG LADIB®& INSTITUTE.— 
vary eligible in the ted 
e-pasition, in 

fal city of Lancaster, Peansylvanis. 

» an y to the purpose to w it 
commence on Thereda 
with full corps of 
ers andthe pupils will form ane 
Principal, who, being a Presbyterian cle 
wilt ragatite hie elevated, 
cial, and Christian principles. 

The. year is divided into two Sessions, of twenty- 
two weeks each. ae 

The terms for Boarding and Taltion in the Eng- 
lish Branches are, 665 per Session. 

For further particulars see Circular, which the 
Principal will be happy to furnish parents gratui- 
tously. It may also be oBtained at this office. 
ILLIAM E. LOCKE, 
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L. BONNEY, HARRIETTE A, DILLAYE, Asso- 
ctate Prineipals.—The next Academic Year of this 
Institation will commence September ist, 1853. 
The Seminary is pleawmatly situated 
part of Chestaut stréet, (between Schuylkill Sixth 
and Seventh,) Philadelphia, a location combining 
all the advan of the city with comparative re- 
modious and pleasant, and na expense has been 
spared to make it attractive and ‘Homa. like, While 
it is the primary design to secure to the 'pupilé a 
th education in all the varied departments of 
Literature and Science, much, attention ia psid to 
Music, Painting, Pencilling and Crayon, together 
with the Languages, Ny ‘the French. In 
word, a constant effort is made to unite solidity 
with polish throughout the intellectual structure. 
The daughters or wards of distant patrons 
rey the Summer vacation at the Seminaty, of, 


desire it, can spend a part:of it travelling 
oe Principaje. Further particulars found in 
irculars. 


References.—Rev. H. A. Boardman, D.D., Rev. 
ones, Mr. J. 6 use—Phi ia; Mrs, Eo. 
ma Willard, Mrs. Joba , N.Y 
Stephen W. LL.D., Hamilton, N. Rey 
A. D. Gillette, R. Babcock New York; Rev. 
R. Faller, D. D:, Baltimore, Md. Fuller, M. D 
Hon. R. W. Barnwell—Beaufort, 8. Ca Howe 
Malcom, D. D., Lewisburg, Pa.; Rev. G. Kempton, 


_| New Brunewick,N.J.; Rev. Rambaat, Savanheh, 


Ga.; Rev. E. Lathrop, New York city; Beajamin 
Dayton, Esq., St. Louje, Mo.; Hon. D. A. Purner,, 
R. A. Exell, ikon. Warrenton, N. Cc. 
may 7—6m 


GROCERIES AND TEAS.—Davip 
PrAse, South-west corner of Sixth and Arch 
streets, Philadelphia, offers for sale Green and 
Black Teas, Real Mocha, Old Java, Maracaibo, 
Laguyra, and Rio Coffees, Boston Butter and Bran 
Biscuit, Virginia Cold Water Crackers, Rochester 
and Philadelphia White Wheat Extra Floer in Bar- 
rels and Half Barrels, Dutch Head, Sap Sago, 

Pine Apple Cheese, Preserved Ginger cf 


and: 
White Honey in the Comb, Corn Starch oped 
ding®s Farina for Desserts, Pure Ground | 
Philadelphia Syrup, French and Spanish es, 
Pickles, Ketchups, Sauces, Oliye Oil, Lemon, Gin- 
r, Pine Apple, and Strawberry Syrups, &c. 
oods well packed, and sent to Railroad Depots or 
Steamboats free of charge. uy 
DAVID PEASE, 
South-west corner of Sixth and Arch streets, Phila- 


june 28—+¢f delphia. 


AMES R. WEBB—Grocer and Tea-Deaier, 91 
J South Eighth street, below Walnut, Philadelphia 
—Has now on hand an excellent assortirent of 
fresh imported Black and Greem Teas, Sugars, ‘Col- 
fees, Fruits, Spices, &c., of the finest qualities, 
which he wifl dell in the original or at 
retail, on the mdst reasénable terms. » Extra’ 
Rochester Flour, in barrela, halfbarrels, and bags. 

Goods carefully ed, for the country, or 
delivered to any part of the city. jani—tf 


AGIC LANTERNS.—The attetition of Teach- 
ers and Lecturers, is respectfully called to 

our assortment of oe Lanterns, and Astronomi- 
cal, Scripture, and other Sliders. We have cer- 
tainly the largest assortment for sale in the United 
States. Our prices and Illustrated Catal) of 

t our 


ane Lanterns and Slidérs, giving full, 
will be sent free of charge, or can be a 
store | McALLISTER & BROTHER, 
48 Chestaut street, Philade)phia. . 
HURCH BELLS !—Church, Fact 
and Locomotive 


may 28—3m 


ory, Steamloat 

Betle constantly on hand, and 
Peals or Chimes of Bells, (of any number,) cast to 
order. Improved cast-iron with moveable 
atms, are attached to these Bells, so that they may 
be adjusted to ring easily and pro , anid Springs 
also, which prevent the clapper from a oa the 
Bell; thereby ogre ite sound. angi 
complete, (including Yoke, Frame, and Wheel.) 
furnished, if desired. 


An experience of thirty years in this business by 
their late father, enabled him to ascertain the best 
form for Bells, the combination of metals, and de- 
gree of heat requisite for securing in them the greatest 
solidity, strength, and most melodious tones; which 
improvements, together with his or extensive as- 
sortment of patterns, are now held by the subscri- 
bers, who have grown up in the business, and who 
will use every endeavour to sustain the reputation 
which the establishment has heretofore enjoyed, 
both in this and foreign countries; the Bells from 
which have repeatedly received the highest rewards 
of the New York State Agricultura! Society and 
American Institute; aod at which were completed 
Chimes and heavy Alarm Bells for different parta o1 
the Union and Canada. : 

Mathematical Instruments will stil! be manufac- 
tured by the subscribers, of which they will. have 
ments, Levels, Surveyor’s Compasses, (plain, no 
ous, and improved,) &c. ass Competition 
Castings of any size cast to order. 

All communications a attended to. 

ANDREW EELY’S SONS. 
mar 5—ly* West Troy, Albany Co., N. Y. 


AND INTERESTING PUBLICATIONS, 
Memoir of the Life of Henry Ware, jr. By 
his brother, John Ware, M.D. 12mo, $1.26, post- 
age 20 cents. 

The Cloister Life of the Emperor Charles 
Fifth. By William Stirling. 12mo, $1, postage 
cts 


The Tongue of Time; or, the Language of a 
Church Clock. By William Harrison, A.M. 12mo,. 
40 cts., postage 7 cts. 

Essays for Summer Hours. By Charles Lanman. 
16mo, 63 cts., postage 11 cts. 3 

The Way of Peace. By Henry A. Rowland. 
12mo, 75 cts., postage 14 cts. 

Altar Stones. the author of “ Morning and 
Night Watches.” 18mo, 25 cts., postage 4 cts. 

ustification by Faith. A Sermon delivered be- 
fore the Synod of New York and New Jersey, Octo- 
ber, 1852. By Rev. J. F. Stearns, D.D. cts., 


postage 4 cts. 

The Old and New-schools; an Exhibit of the most 
Important Differences in their Doctrines and Church 
Polity. By N.L. Rice, D.D. 18mo, 38 cts., post- 
age 5 cts. 

A Commentary on the Song of Solomon. By Rev. 
George Burrowes. 12mo, $1.25, postage 23 cts. 

History of the Israelitish Nation, from their Origin 
to their Dispersion at the Destruction of Jerusalem 
by the Romans. By Rev. A, Alexander, D. D. 8¥o, 
$2, postage 38 cts. 

The Cloud with the Silver Lining. By the author 
of ** Trap to Catch a Sunbeam.” 25'cts., postage 8 
voll 20'ct 


For sale by WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, Ist Bookstore above 
aug 6—3t Philadelphia. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 
18 PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 
No. 144 Chestnut & above Sixth, Phi- 
ladelphia, and Ne. $86 
York, by 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO 
TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, payable in 
six months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid 
in advance. A liberal discount to Agents who may 
tice to the contrary, will be considered wishing 


be sent to them accordingly. No paper discontinued 


tion, 75 conte; each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for advertisements 


Ten copies to one address, for one » + $20.00 
person 


Strteen copies to ene fer 
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Pot us Lo still above—*’ uture use. | —s Letter of John 
> ber la nme wp OL Wie =a 
"Draws glory out of tears. 
qus Fitrn. By William Sterling, author of 
Nickels, & Co, .12m0, pp. 322. | 
= ‘the, Fifth, as is well — 
— Reguster. 
-- 
very curious and interesting 
pleve of biography. 
“PERIODICALS. 
j *'The Presbyterian Magazine for August is 
} shed with dn ¢ ving of the West- 
minster. an church, Baltimore, Mary- | [A 
land. "This number; as usual, has a variety 
| 
| 
\ 
REMIUM STAIR RODS. — The subscribers 
+ 
until all arrearages are paid, except at the discretion ? 
of the Proprietor. 
to be made in advance. 
TERMS TO CLUBS. 
on. the. Stzai with — Twenty-five copies to one address, for one sii 
ven nent” wn pectfully solicited. an additional copy to the agent. a * 
Bho Upon application to the Publishers, s be sent in advance: 
aly feet stores to. the gymon, Students, and others, wishing to Whon thé amotint is latge, draft ‘should be’ pro- 
feet 16 ‘thet waters, and it ring | | 
4 the agaisterteo-re in the cepture of | WILLIAM 8. & Co. 


